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th 41 E third quarter of the seventeenth century 
bd RAs] was the most interesting and eventful period 
OW JM in the history of the Oxford University Press, 

I RicHaw until recent times. It witnessed the change 
Ry from two printers, with a few apprentices, 
4] working in private houses, to a staff of thirty 
or more, housed in a public building and producing important 
works : and details enough are available to enable us to see 
and estimate the failures and successes which attended the 
process of evolution. It is, however, obviously desirable to 
orientate ourselves by a sketch of the doings of the Press at 
Oxford before 1650. 

As bibliographers we all know that there was fifteenth- 
century printing at Oxford, which introduced the first 
classical author and the first wood-cut border to the English 
Press. The number of books produced was sixteen, and the 
limiting dates ‘ 1468 ’-1486. From 1517 to 1520 there was 
also printing, eight volumes, with the surprising absence of 
theology among them. After that there is no sign of printing 
till 1585. 

1 Read before the Bibliographical Society, 16 March 1925. 
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On 15 August in that year Convocation voted {100 as 
a loan to enable Joseph Barnes to provide himself with a press 
capable of good printing. ‘The loan was preceded on 
23 December 1584 and followed on 10 January 1586 by two 
delegacies of seventeen and sixteen members of Convocation 
respectively, the first de libris imprimendis and the second 
de impressione librorum. We need not be surprised that 
although at least the first committee was bound to report to 
Convocation, nothing whatever is recorded of the deliberations 
of either body : least of all was the loan repaid. So much for 
our deplorable ancestors. 

However this might be, Joseph Barnes, as his living 
depended on the press, set to work, being stimulated thereto 
also by the Star Chamber decree of 23 June 1586—which 
expressly allowed one printer and one apprentice to each of 
the two Universities. The decree also insists that every 
book should be ‘ allowed’, i.e. licensed, but there is hardly 
a trace of any such restriction in practice. For nearly 
thirty-two years did Barnes work, presumably with one 
apprentice, until in 1617 he drops off. Thereafter two per- 
sons are ‘ printers to the University’, one perhaps being 
technically an apprentice, until Archbishop Laud secured 
official leave for three printers, each with two presses and 
two apprentices. This was in 1632 and 1633, and the 
privilege was confirmed by the Laudian Statutes of 1636; 
and by the Great Charter of the University of 12 March 1637. 
The former code wisely provided for the appointment of an 
Architypographus or Controller of the Press, who should keep 
up a high standard of paper, type, and press-work—but no 
appointment was made till 1658. 

In view of the long and wearisome controversies from 
1675 to about 1700 about the right of the University to print 
Bibles, Books of Common Prayer, grammars, and the like, 
it is worth quoting expressions used in the Charters of 
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CharlesI. By these the University was given the right to print 
‘omnimodos libros seu codices publice non prohibitos’ 
(1632) ; and it might do so ‘ licite et impune, aliquo statuto 
‘actu ordinacione . . . sive restriccione in contrarium ante hac 
‘ habitis . . . non obstante ’ (1636). The expressions, indeed, 
were so strong and so clear that the Stationers’ Company 
paid the University £200 a year for ceding the right to print 
‘Bibles and other bookes and things whatsoever now or 
‘heretofore used to be printed by the Kings Maiesties 
‘Printer, and alsoe Lilies Grammers’. This payment 
extended from 1637 to 1643, with modification from 1656 
to 1662, and in full again from 1663 to 24 March 1672, when it 
abruptly and finally stopped, as will be narrated. 

The gap in the customary payment was of course due to 
the effect of the Civil War on Oxford, when England was 
divided into two camps, with head-quarters, literary as well 
as military, at London and Oxford. Royalist pamphlets and 
proclamations poured in profusion from Oxford, and the 
average output, which had only risen from 8% pieces a year 
in 1585-90 to 25% in 1631-40, rose to 88 in 1642 and 134 
in 1643, then subsiding to 96 in 1644 and 66 in the following 
year, while the average from 1651 to 1700 is only 29. 

In June 1646 the city of Oxford surrendered to the 
Parliament : 

The tumult and the shouting die, 

The captains and the kings depart. 
For the rest of that year only seven small pieces are known 
to have been issued in Oxford. But after this brief weakness 
the Press recovered itself to some slight extent and, in the 
usual imperturbable way of authors and publishers, proceeded 
to bring out Commonwealth literature as if ‘ to the manner 
born ’. 

In 1650, the year when our survey starts, the University 
had no place whatever of its own in which to print. It had 
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only two ‘ Printers to the University’ (Leonard Lichfield I, 
who printed in 1635-57, son of John, who succeeded Barnes 
in 1617 ; and Henry Hall, printer from 1642 and throughout 
our period),' and they printed in their own houses in the city, 
the former in Butcher Row (now Queen Street, the street 
leading west from Carfax), the latter in High Street, a few 
houses east of Queen’s Lane. When the University did not 
call on them for academical lists or notices (called pro- 
gramma’s) or for official books of verses (tears, welcomes, or 
thanksgivings, all equally artificial and ‘on tap’, according 
to requirement), they printed by private arrangement for 
all and sundry. Their title of Printer to the University they 
used if the size or importance of their production warranted 
it, or (apparently) simply if they wished to magnify their 
office. The type (‘letters’), ‘flowers’, woodcuts, and 
machines were their own, and so (it seems) were even the 
devices bearing the Arms of the University. So in fact the 
control of the University was limited to its authority to 
issue orders to them, and to turn them out if unsatisfactory 
or disobedient. It is true that Sir Henry Savile, the Warden 
of Merton and Provost of Eton (d. 1622), presented to the 
University the matrixes of the ‘silver type’ with which he 
printed his Chrysostom in Greek at Eton in 1610-13, and 
which were lent to Cambridge in 1629 for use in the first 
Cambridge Greek New Testament of 1632: but the 
Chancellor himself bears witness in 1629 that Savile’s 
matrixes were ‘ lying idly by us’ (Oxford Books, ii. 518), so 
they were probably stored in the Old Congregation House. 
The University paid for the work done for it by its printers. 
From an incidental complaint by Henry Hall (about 1661) 
we find that each printer had only one press, till about 


1655. 


1 The only other University Printers had been William Wrench (1617), James 
Short (1618-24), and William Turner (1624-40). 
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No such expression as University Press or Prelum Academi- 
cum occurs in imprints before the eighteenth century, though 
it might have been used at any date after 1668 with entire 
propriety... The most official of all official books, the 
Laudian ‘Corpus Statutorum’ of 1634 which ruled the 
University for 220 years, only bears the imprint ‘ Oxoniz, 
‘excudebant Johannes Lichfield et Guilielmus Turner, 
‘celeberrime Academie typographi ’. 

So much by way of preface. There is not much promise 
in the situation disclosed to us, and at Cambridge the flow 
of events in 1650-75 was equable and unexciting, except that 
there were some brisk little set-to’s with the King’s printers, 
when Cambridge occasionally exercised its undoubted and 
ancient privilege (dating from 1534) of printing all and every 
kind of book. To speak generally, the clash of the Civil War 
seems to have caused a reaction at Oxford, in which energy 
and enterprise were as it were under an anaesthetic, in printing 
matters. 

For our survey of the quarter century following 1650, the 
clearest method is perhaps to study the fluctuations of output 
as exhibited in the Chart of Oxford Printing published by the 
Society in 1904 (Illustrated Monographs, no. xii), and to note 
their significance. If we call low production a valley, and 
high production a peak or table-land, we find two valleys and 
two peaks for consideration. 

In 1650 the Press is rising from a deep valley: in 1649 only 
eight pamphlets had been issued, for with the last days and 
execution of Charles I in January a veil falls over Oxford. 
In fact from October 1648 to May 1649, both inclusive, no 
single piece is known to have been published in the city. 
Not only has all political interest long passed from Oxford 


1 The only approach to it is ‘ Typis Academicis’, first used in 1656, when the 
Domus Typograpbica, see below, p. 118, was established ; and such expressions as 
*e Theatro Sheldoniano’ or the like, in English or Latin. 
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to London, but there is no outward sign of ordinary literary 
activity in the University. Gradually the effect of the King’s 
death passed off, and at the same time came a softening of the 
iron grip of the Parliamentary Commission sitting at Oxford. 
It was Professor Montagu Burrows who first pointed out that 
after the Commission had once asserted its powers, it slipped 
slowly into appreciation of the old ways and discipline of the 
place; and Dr. John Owen, Vice-Chancellor from 1652 to 
1657, though a sturdy Independent, did all he could to 
revive the Laudian system of work and study, except, of 
course, that the Church of England was left out in the cold. 
Under these negative and positive influences, the Press 
climbed slowly out of the depths, and further aided by the 
prospect and actual arrival of the Restoration, gained a peak 
or table-land in 1658-60, with a production of fifty pieces 
a year. In 1660 itself, it is not to be wondered at that 
feelings which had been repressed under the Commonwealth 
burst out into jubilation—which was accompanied with 
a comical amount of ratting among the Vicars of Bray at 
that period. For instance John Harmar, the Professor of 
Greek, was, in his printed utterances, equally effusive in 
unqualified devotion to the forceful Cromwell, to Richard 
his feeble son, and to the restored King and Queen. 

As to the actual printing in this upward climb to 1660, 
we find the University as early as 1651 purchasing a quantity 
of London-made Hebrew ‘ Letters’. And in 1652 it also 
took a mild step forward. That picturesque old building 
abutting on St. Mary’s Church, called the Old Congregation 
House, the very cradle of the University, was made use of to 
store Oriental type belonging to the University, and was 
constituted by Convocation (on 3 June) the Domus Typo- 
graphica Universitatis Publica. This has misled some 
authorities into stating that there was a University Press 
House as early as this year: but no printing whatever went 
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on in it: it was just a storehouse for oddments, such as 
Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, and Greek type, which were no 
doubt lent to the University Printers, when need arose. 

In 1653 a Delegacy of fifteen was appointed on 26 March 
to draw up Statutes about Printing and superintend all 
matters of the Press. This sounds imposing, but there is 
scarcely a trace of the Delegates doing anything or even 
meeting, or of their making the prescribed Report to 
Convocation. At the Restoration they were entirely ignored, 
as if they had never existed, and a new body was appointed. 
The Delegates of 1653 may have given help to the climbers 
of the steep hill-side, though the activities of the Parliamentary 
Commission lay in a quite different direction. Some tangible 
help came in 1656 through a purchase of more Hebrew and 
Arabic type, and—laudabile dictu—{23 75. 2d. was paid to 
Nicholas Nichols the London Letter-founder, for a ‘ font 
of Saxon letters’, out of which 177 lb. weight were bor- 
rowed by William Hall (son and presumably apprentice of 
Henry Hall) on 22 August of the following year, to be first 
used in a book published in 1659. An event of 1657 did not 
assist the progress of printing as a fine art. In March or 
April old Leonard Lichfield died. Born in 1604 (?), he had 
been Printer to the University since 1635. His son and 
grandson of the same names printed at Oxford from 1657 
to 1686 and 1689 to 1749 respectively, so it is a well-known 
name in Oxford Printing annals. In electing a successor the 
University gave way to sentiment, and on 14 May elected as 
Printers to the University, not only the son Leonard who was 
apparently in bad health and inactive, but also the widow 
Anne Lichfield. This compassionate election of a third 
University Printer, though within the Statute, was un- 
fortunate. For Anne, though she had helped her husband 
in printing in his later years, was inaccurate and unbusiness- 
like, and knew no more Latin than a cat. Her first imprint 
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is ‘Oxoniz, excudebat Anne Lichfield Academie typo- 
graphus’! And worse than this, with the feminine futility 
of that time, she rooted out and used again the old ‘ flowers ’ 
which her husband had laid aside as worn-out and worthless. 
So the whole style of printing deteriorated for the next ten 
years, and even the first Architypographus (or Controller), 
Samuel Clarke, appointed in 1658, could not, or at least did 
not, stem the decay. So that after the first outburst of 
literature in 1658-60, which even the poor printing could 
not stop, we find affairs sliding off a rather artificial peak into 
the mud of our second valley. 

At the peak of 1660 it might have seemed to a superficial 
observer that all was going well. For not only was the 
output large, but a new agreement was in making by which 
the London Printers should resume payment of {200 a year 
to the University in return for privileges in the matter of 
printing Bibles and other special books. Moreover, in that 
year the Oxford Press actually received its first endow- 
ment. In the excitement of the Restoration, Convocation 
went so far as to vote that the Delegates of the Press should 
receive the annual surplus of what was called the ‘ Schools 
Money’, the money spent on the upkeep of the Public 
Buildings of the University. But, after a noble first grant 
of £240, some one thought of examining the Schools accounts 
more closely, and it was found that there was no surplus at 
all on that fund, but only a yawning deficit, which continued 
throughout our period. The more prosaic facts are on p. 147. 

But strange to say, out of this unfortunate deficit came 
ultimately the actual start of prosperity. Some members of 
the Society can remember instances, even in printing, when 
apparent destruction has turned out to be the condition of 
safety. Such was the case with the impressio princeps of the 
Epistle of St. Barnabas in Greek, edited by Archbishop 
Ussher. The whole edition perished in the fire at Oxford in 
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October 1644, except that one ‘ ugly duckling ’, a single copy 
which had been thrown out for an imperfection in printing, 
was presumably taken home by one of the printers, and alone 
survives, in a mutilated form. This deficit was really, though 
not nominally, due to the anxiety of the University to 
reserve money wherewith to build a large and fine edifice, 
where public ceremonies and exercises might take place, 
independent of the use of St. Mary’s Church, which was no 
longer regarded as suitable for lay functions, such as Concerts. 
The cat is first let out of the bag when we find in the Vice- 
Chancellor’s computus for 1662-3 the significant record 
‘To D* [Christopher] Wren a present of Plate for his pains 
about the Modell? of the Theatre. © £6 175. 6d.’ Next, in 
1664, Dr. Gilbert Sheldon, formerly Warden of All Souls, 
who had become in 1663 Archbishop of Canterbury, gave 
£1,000 to help on the scheme to which I have referred, and 
soon after splendidly took over the whole expense of erecting 
the Sheldonian Theatre, amounting, with the endowment 
for repairs, to at least £15,000. Moreover, in the Deed of 
Foundation Sheldon expressly assigned a place in the Theatre 
for printing. Thus while Oxford printing was sliding down 
the hill into a second undesirable valley, preparations were 
in hand for a triumphant ascent of the other side. 

We may digress at this point to notice an important Act 
passed in May 1662 to prevent abuses in Printing (14 Car. 2, 
cap. 33), under which once more all books were to be licensed, 
and the licence to be printed at the beginning of the book. 
Law books were to be licensed by the Lord Chancellor, 
History and State affairs by the Secretary of State, and 
Heraldry by the Earl Marshal: all other books (Theology, 
Classics, &c.), if printed in the University, needed only the 
licence of the Chancellor or Vice-Chancellor. The Act was 


1 The model itself was constructed by William Bird, who received {10 for it 
in the same year. The word may mean only ‘ plans’, 
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again certainly not carried out at Oxford, for not a quarter 
of the books printed bear any licence whatever. 

The building of the Sheldonian Theatre, with its special 
provision for printing, was the one great chance for the 
Oxford Press. The process of building occupied from 
26 July 1664 (when the foundation stone was laid) to 9 July 
1669, when Archbishop Sheldon, by this time elected 
Chancellor of the University, solemnly (but vicariously) 
presented the completed building to the University. Never 
since then has the University lacked a true Domus Typo- 
graphica, a definite academical house of printing. 

But, as has been said, while the Sheldonian was building, 
the outlook was not promising. The types and ornaments 
(‘ letters ’ and ‘ flowers”) were old and worn, and the books 
selected for printing were largely haphazard. There were 
no ideals, no guiding policy, no high endeavour. The question 
with the University printers was not the intrinsic value of 
a book, or even its style, but what and who would pay them. 
The well-to-do author could run to the expense of ornaments, 
borders, and engravings: the poor man could only say ‘ no 
flowers, by request’. There was, indeed, a new body of 
Delegates of the Press elected on 22 December 1662, con- 
sisting of seven Doctors, to deal with the {200 received 
annually from the Stationers’ Company, and to settle on 
a place for printing, but there is no record of activity before 
15 March 1670, except notes of grants out of the Stationers’ 
payment in the Vice-Chancellor’s Computus. The Merry 
Monarch who occupied the throne of Great Britain, though 
he toyed with science, and tried to entangle the Royal 
Society with problems of fishes and water, much preferred 
the company of his associates to any allurements of Printing, 
or indeed of Learning. No one will bring him forward as 
a champion of Literature. Under these conditions the 
Oxford Press produced chiefly books of the academical 
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curriculum and minor literature, largely in Latin ; and even 
Robert Boyle’s scientific treatises were so ill-arranged and 
careless in form, and so indifferently printed, as hardly to 
rank as on a higher level than the rest. 

In 1668, if we may choose a single year, the tide definitely 
turned, and the Hour had come. And, as is so often the case, 
with the Hour came also the Man. It has been difficult to 
keep out up to this point all mention of the person who, 
beyond all others, saw and seized the great opportunity, and 
started the Press on its upward course. Dr. John Fell, the 
tercentenary of whose birth is this year celebrated, was the 
most noteworthy person in Oxford from 1660, when he 
became Dean of Christ Church, till his death in 1686. From 
1675 on he was, in addition, Bishop of Oxford. His Vice- 
Chancellorship from 1666 to 1669, the year in which the 
Sheldonian was opened, gave him a clear ascendancy and 
influence which he never lost. It was he who suggested the 
idea of the Theatre to Sheldon ; he undertook to be treasurer 
of the building accounts ; and from him came the idea that 
Printing should have a recognized place init. It was he who 
reformed the University as Vice-Chancellor, restoring much 
of the Laudian discipline and studies. And of his own 
College he was leader and manager, as well as Head. Wood 
in his Athene Oxonienses (iv. 193-201, 869) draws an un- 
mistakable picture of him. He was a son of Dr. Samuel Fell, 
Dean of Christ Church, 1638-48, was admitted to a Student- 
ship there at the age of 11, and resided at Oxford throughout 
the Civil War and Commonwealth period. His College 
owes to him Tom Tower (though not the old gateway beneath 
it) and a great part of Tom Quad on the north side, as well 
as ‘Fell’s Buildings’ south of the Cathedral. The University 
found him a Restorer of Learning and of all avenues leading 
to it, and Wood records that ‘ he would constantly on several 
‘ mornings of the week take his rounds in his College, go to 
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‘ the chambers of noblemen and gentlemen commoners, and 
‘examine and see what progress they made in their studies’. 
(We need not be surprised that Thomas Brown, one of his 
pupils, only voiced the general opinion when he wrote : 
I do not like you, Dr. Fell.) 

“ He was also a person of a most generous spirit, undervalued 
‘money, and disburs’d it so freely upon learned, pious and 
charitable uses, that he left sometimes for himself and his 
private use little or nothing.’ ‘ He was a bold and resolute 
man, and did not value what the generality said or thought 
of him, so that he could accomplish his just and generous 
‘ designs.’ Add to this, ‘ unwearied diligence’ and a life of 
celibacy, and one ceases to wonder that Fell made a profound 
impression on Oxford, and was able to bring it back from the 
facilis descensus Averni. 

In the matter of Printing, which is the immediate subject 
of this paper, he was everything and everywhere, and any one 
else nowhere. But this is rhetoric, and this learned Society 
does not like that, without a plentiful interlarding of 
details. 

In 1667 Fell had a hand in providing the University with 
its first Armenian, Coptic,’ Samaritan, and Slavonic type. 
In 1668 and 1669 his more notable efforts began, while the 
whole burden of the University was still on his shoulders as 
Vice-Chancellor. He induced Dr. Thomas Marshall (the 
Orientalist, afterwards Rector of Lincoln College) to under- 
take more than once a typographical mission to Amsterdam 
to purchase type and ornaments, and—what was more 
difficult—punches and matrixes. To provide for the times 
of the Act in July, and Concerts and Royal Visits, involving 
use of the Theatre, the ‘ Little Printing House’ in the 
bastion of the City wall just east of the Theatre was taken 


c 
. 
‘ 
‘ 


1 A fount of Coptic type was at a rather later date presented by — Witsen, 
burgomaster of Amsterdam. 
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over. Robert Scott, the chief London second-hand book- 
seller, a man of learning, was appointed London agent of 
the Press. A type-founder (Hermansen) was secured at 
Amsterdam, and after difficulties caused by the Dutch War 
settled (late in 1672) in Oxford. David Loggan was appointed 
Engraver to the University (30 March 1669). A scheme by 
George Edwards for a new paper-mill at Wolvercote, two 
miles from Oxford, in 1669, was encouraged by Fell. Extra 
presses were bought for the exclusive use of the University 
Press, and manned by French compositors. Fell seems to 
have been wise also in his dealings with the existing Printers 
to the University, though there is no documentary evidence 
on the point. He appears to have allowed them still a great 
measure of freedom in their private dealings with authors and 
publishers, only emphasizing his right to call on their time 
and work, when the Theatre compositors had too much on 
their hands, or were unsuitable. But he steadily went on 
purchasing type and ornaments, so as to be increasingly 
independent of the private stock of the printers. 

His master-stroke of management was to get authorization 
from the Delegates, and on 16 November 1671 from Con- 
vocation, for a Press Committee of four persons who should 
carry on the whole affair of Printing in the University. The 
Press had no money of its own, and depended on the annual 
grant by the University of the "go received for waiving the 
right of printing Bibles. Fell, on the other hand, was 
determined to exercise that right, and willing even to 
surrender the subsidy from London, though it seemed 
financial folly to do so. No difficulties daunted him. 
The Committee of Four (Dr. John Fell, Dean of Christ 
Church; Dr. Thomas Yate, Principal of Brasenose; Sir 
Leoline Jenkin, Principal of Jesus ; and Joseph Williamson, 
Fellow of Queen’s, soon to be knighted in 1672, and made 
Secretary of State in 1674) allowed the agreement with the 
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Stationers’ Company to run out on 24 March 1672, and took 
the charge of paying {200 a year to the University on itself. 
Fell and Yate were fortunately possessed of substantial means, 
and that alone made their enterprising and self-sacrificing 
schemes possible. ‘There were all kinds of risks—great risk 
(or indeed certainty) of hostile competition in London in the 
matter of Bibles, risk of supplies of type and paper being cut 
off through the Dutch War of 1672-4, risk of commercial 
failure, risk of discontent among the foreign compositors, 
risk, not so much of opposition as of apathy, on the part of 
the University, risk of a provincial town failing to connect 
itself with a public which would buy, and risk of Fell’s death 
(for he chased a hundred hares at once, in as many directions, 
to use a Hibernicism). In Wood’s phraseology he had 
a positive ‘ geny’ for work. As a fact the University nearly 
wrecked everything at the start, by refusing to appoint the 
Committee, but it was eventually carried, by a very small 
majority. Dr. Thomas Barlow was one of the chief recalci- 
trants, and was as difficult to ‘ square’ as if he had been 
a circle. 

All these discouragements were courageously faced. Fell 
saw that a Learned Press, if it was to make its way, must be 
conducted on large and generous lines, with a clear view of 
its general aims and definite proposals of valuable, attractive, 
and substantial works to be undertaken. If it was not to be 
more than a subordinate part of the University machine, it 
would be a failure. And last, not least, there must be money 
forthcoming to help it over its first years. Accordingly 
a Prospectus (see p. 138) was drawn up early in 1672. Then 
Christ Church men in various parts of the country were 
infected with some of their Dean’s energy, and acted as 
agents and advertisers of the University Press, and friends 
of the Press were entreated to lend or give money or at least 
to subscribe beforehand to forthcoming works. As a fact, 
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in 1672 the Dean and Yate paid over between them more 
than {1,600, and received back from the sale of books 
just £81. 

We may now revert to the beginnings of the Sheldonian 
Printing. The earliest Minutes of the Delegates are of 
7 September 1668. And so keen were all concerned that 
printing began at least two months before the solemn opening 
of the Theatre on 9 July 1669. Payments were made to 
Theatre printers which show that early in May, at latest, 
they were at work. Only two books in 1669 could be called 
University Press books, and both, it must be confessed, are 
bare, bald, unattractive, and poorly printed. The first 
(Epicedia in obitum Principis Henriette Marie) ran to 
fifty-six pages, but uses only one single ornament once, 
a Rishensd capital P. The second (Carmen Pindaricum in 
Theatrum Sheldonianum) in its thirty-two pages uses no more 
than three ornaments. ‘Till 1672 neither a great book nor 
a fine book can be placed to the credit of the Theatre. 
Among the drawbacks were (1) that the French compositors 
knew none too much English (as is obvious from their division 
of words at the end of a line), and (2) that Fell grafted on 
their imperfections a revived style of English spelling, most 
noticeable in the Oxford editions of the Works of the Author 
of The Whole Duty of Man, such as The Ladies Calling.’ 
When in 1670 some new Epicedia were issued, this time not 
in memory of the King’s mother, Henrietta Maria, but of the 
King’s sister, Henrietta Anne, will it be believed that the 
verses Officially issued by the University bore the name of 
Henrietta Maria, as in the year before, instead of Henrietta 
Anna, the Duchess of Orleans? No copy that I have seen 
bears marks of being corrected before issue, whereas perhaps 
every copy has, for instance, (on sign. C1’) non ruga corrected 


1 Examples are abridg, al, bin, mecknes, shal: in 1673. 1am told on the 
best authority that these are a revival of Elizabethan forms. 
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to rugave. The blame does not rest wholly with the com- 
positors, for even the writers call the Duchess Maria!* There 
would seem to be a lack of knowledge, efficiency, and technical 
art at this early stage, until (let us say) 1672. 

The year 1672 may be taken as the real start of better 
things. In January the new and important Prospectus was 
prepared, of which a copy in Fell’s hand is to be found in 
All Souls MS. 239 at fol. 641. Even if never issued in print, 
it shows Fell’s aims, and is therefore printed at p. 138. It 
begins with a list of books begun to be printed, eight in 
number: next follows a list of sixteen intended volumes or 
classes of volumes ; and then an appeal for public assistance, 
that is to say benefactions, loans with or without interest, 
subscriptions for particular books, or partnership. But the 
great new Car of Progress drave heavily at first. Throughout 
the spring and summer there was difficulty in supplying the 
Sheldonian staff with work. The Printers to the University 
had private work for various authors and publishers, but the 
French compositors had no such resource, and the new 
Committee, the Big Four, had to hurry up some translations 
from the French (see the Rapins of this year), as well as 
school-books. On 11 November Fell writes (Domestic State 
Papers), ‘We push forward our printing as fast as we can, 
‘ having constantly above 20 hands at work, that is, so many 
‘men in pay, for to make them always attend their work is, 
‘I think, beyond any skill.” The staff at this time was 
twenty compositors, pressmen, &c., a founder (Herman 
Hermansen, since August), David Loggan and one or two 
more engravers, and some rolling-press men. The type and 
matrixes in this month were valued at £546, printed sheets 
at £685, and paper in the Tower house (i.e. the ‘ Little 


1 The editor of a large Juvenal with notes published in the second half of the 
nineteenth century (not John E. B. Mayor), never found out his author’s true 
name, to judge by the title-page. 
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Printing house’ in the bastion) at £219: and a rent of {200 
was payable to the University by the Committee. 


It is now, in 1672, that the Great Works begin to come out. 
The very first was Beveridge’s Ludi, siue Pandecte 
Canonum ab Ecclesia Greca receptorum, a large massive folio 
containing the Canons of all the Councils during the first 
five centuries, in Greek, with a Latin translation and learned 
notes. With it was published a volume which showed that 
Fell was by no means insensible to the claims of Science, 
namely the first volume, in large folio with many plates, of 
Dr. Robert Morison’s work which became a part of the 
Plantarum Historia Universalis Oxoniensis. 1673 produced 
little of importance, while preparing for the outburst of the 
coming year. For in 1674 came out first a monumental work, 
Anthony Wood’s Historia et Antiquitates Universitatis 
Oxoniensis, the best advertisement of themselves (if the words 
may be allowed) which the Press and the University ever 
produced, for the whole literary world of Europe was 
interested in it, and, since it was in Latin, could read it, 
while its numerous new engravings and ornaments at once 
enabled Fell’s Theatre Press to take a high rank in that kind. 
The same year saw Dr. Hyde’s Catalogue of the Printed 
Books in the Bodleian Library, which claimed to be the 
largest, fullest, and most informative library catalogue yet 
issued. The huge Sheet Almanac (the first of the long series 
still running, and measuring 39 in. x 30 in., with its bold 
design of a circular temple of stone set in the sea) showed the 
enterprise of the designers and engravers. And then in 
1675, the last year of our survey, the year in which Fell 
celebrated his jubilee, appeared David Loggan’s Oxonia 
Illustrata, a splendid series of forty folio views of the Uni- 
versity, Colleges, and Costumes, engraved with commendable 
skill and still famous for their accuracy: and these were 

I 
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followed by the first English Bible, the first Book of Common 
Prayer, and the first Greek Testament issued at Oxford. 

These were fireworks indeed, and the interest excited by 
them and other later books of varying solidity and impressive- 
ness was a testimony to the force and influence of Dr. John 
Fell. It may be said indeed to have borne up the Press 
through the hundred years to come (1680-1780), which 
witnessed a long and exhausting struggle with the London 
Bible Printers, followed after a time by a period of stagnation 
in 1750-60, when a Delegate of the Press could write of ‘ the 
‘Oxford Press languishing in a lazy obscurity, and barely 
‘reminding us of its existence, by now and then slowly 
‘ bringing forth a programme, a sermon printed by request, 
‘or at best a Bodleian catalogue’ (1757). At no time 
between that decade and 1800 did the output of books 
exceed fifty in the year. 

The history of the Clarendon Press in the nineteenth 
century is too large and complicated to be described in a few 
sentences, and all that need be said here is that at the present 
time the Oxford University Press, with its new palatial Press 
House in Warwick Square near St. Paul’s in London, is perhaps 
the largest and best equipped press in the Empire, if not in 
the world, turning out on the average two books a day, 
having on its publishing list perhaps eight thousand works of 
character and substance, and selling Bibles and Prayer Books 
to the number of about two millions in a year. It has 550 
founts of type, and a clientéle of 3,000 living authors and 
editors. 

The outstanding consideration which emerges from the 
history of this institution, especially in the quarter century 
which has occupied our attention, is that in the development 
of industries like printing and publishing, no ideal machinery, 
such as superintendence by a learned body like a University, 
can ever successfully take the place of independence and 
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personal enterprise. It was not machinery but great men 
that built up the Press at Oxford, 
‘Qs audév éoriy ovre mupyos OUTe vavs 
"Epyuos "ANAPON py cuvoixoivrer Eow. 
The number of those men before 1900 were just four : 
Archbishop Laud | Sir William Blackstone 
Dr. John Fell Professor Bartholomew Price (d. 1898). 
And of these it was Dr. John Fell who by unwearied activity, 
prudence, and self-sacrifice secured for that Press, once and 
for all time, 


A PLACE IN THE. SUN. 





APPENDIX A 
Some Notable Books, printed at Oxford, 1650-75 


1650 
Abul Pharajius, Gregorius: De origine Arabum, ed. Edv. 
Pococke. 
Yerworth, Samuel: Introductio ad linguam Ebream. 
The first Oxford Hebrew Grammar. 


1651 
Watkins, R.: Newes from the Dead. 
Narrative and Verses about Anne Green who was hanged and resuscitated 
at Oxford. 
1652 
Simpson, Edward: Chronicon historiam Catholicam com- 
plectens. 
Stokes, William : The Vaulting-Master. 
With fifteen engravings, 1653. Second edition [the first was London, 1641). 
12 
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1653 
Austen, Ralph: A treatise of Fruit Trees. 
Rowe, John: Tragicomcedia. 
An account of an accident at Witney, where Mucedorus was being played 
by some Stanton Harcourt players. 


Wallis, dr. John: Grammatica lingue Anglicanz. 


1654 
Musarum Oxoniensium EAAIO®OPIA. 
Poems to congratulate Oliver Cromwell on the Peace with Holland. A num- 
ber of Restoration Rats here show their very respectable snouts, such as 
Professor Harmar, Dr. Ralph Bathurst, Nathaniel Lord Crewe, Sir Joseph 
Williamson, and John Locke. The title refers to the name Oliver. 
1655 
Moses Maimonides: Porta Mosis, ed. Edv. Pococke. 
The first work in Hebrew type from the Oxford Press. 


1656 
Wallis, John : Opera Mathematica, pars 2. 
Part I followed in 1657. 


1658 
Stephens, Philip, and William Browne: Catalogus Horti 
Botanici Oxoniensis. 
A second much enlarged and improved edition of the first, issued at Oxford 
in 1648. 
1659 
David Antiochenus: The nature of the drink Kauhi. 


On coffee, from a larger Arabic Treatise, with English translation by Edw. 
Pococke : the first separate treatise on coffee. ‘ Some drink it with milk, but 
it is an error, and such as may bring in danger of leprosy.’ 
Lovell, Robert: [lauBcravdcyia. Sive Enchiridion Botani- 
cum. Or a compleat Herbal. 


756 pages. 
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Somner, William: Dictionarium Saxonico- Latino- Anglicum. 


An Old English dictionary, with £lfric’s grammar: which marks a great 
step forward in Old English studies, and is the first Oxford book in which 
Old English type is freely used. 


1660 
Boyle, hon. Robert: New Experiments Physico-Mechani- 
call, touching the Spring of the Air. 
The first results of Boyle’s laboratory work at Oxford: followed by several 
other volumes in the next few years. 
Britannia Rediviva. 


The official outburst of joy at the Restoration, in 139 Latin poems. One of 
the conceits is that ‘ Charles’s Wain’, the constellation, has found its 
driver again: one expression is ‘ militie gloria, Moncke, tux’. Twenty- 
four of the poets of 1654 reappear here, of which one states his belief that 
Cromwell, if alive, would welcome Charles’s return. 
Christ Church: Liber Precum Publicarum in usum Ecclesiae 
Cathedralis Christi Oxon. 


Rhodocanacis, Constantinus: Carmina Graeca Gratulatoria 
de Reditu Caroli II. 


These poems pleased the King so much, when presented in manuscript, that 
he commanded them to be printed at Oxford and distributed gratis: but 
only two copies are known to exist. 


Ussher, archbp. James : Chronologia Sacra, opus posthumum, 
ed. T. Barlow. 


Wilson, dr. John: Cheerful Ayres or Ballads set for three 
voices. 


Sixty-nine pieces: the first proper music printing in Oxford, after a slight 
use of engraved notes in 1609, and borrowed type in 1634. In three parts. 


1661 


Lovell, Robert: Tavfwopuxrodcyia, or a compleat history 
of Animals and Minerals. 
616 pages. 
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Suetonius: Vitz Czsarum et de Illustribus Grammaticis. 


Edited by Fell, and the first of his classical editions, but the annual series did 
not begin till 1666. 


Tograi. Lamiato ’] Ajam, Carmen Tograi, ed. Edv. Pococke. 
Contains the first Syriac printing at Oxford. 


Wilkinson, dr. Henry: Catalogus librorum in Bibliotheca 
Aulez Magdalene. 
The first catalogue of the library of an Oxford College or Hall. 


1662 
Marten, Col. Henry: Familiar Letters to his Lady of 
Delight. 


Ed. by Edm. Gayton: go letters from a prisoner in the Tower of London, 
1660-2. 
1663 


Lucian: Part of Lucian[’s Dialogues] made English by 
Jasper Mayne [and, part 2] by Francis Hicks. 
The second part printed in London : most of Lucian’s numerous treatises are 
here for the first time accessible to English readers. 
1664 
(Scudamore, James) Homer a la Mode. 


The fashion of travesty in Hudibrastic style seems to have started in England 
with this book and Cotton’s Scarronides, a travesty of Virgil. 


1665 
Ulugh Beg. 
Astronomical tables made at Samarcand in 1437, but now for the first time 
completely printed, in Persian and Latin, by dr. Thomas Hyde. 


1666 
Bible—New Testament. Testamentum Novum, Turcicé 


redditum. Opera Gu. Seaman. 


The first New Testament issued from the Oxford Press: designed for mis- 
sionaries in the East. 
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Pachymeres, Georgius : Epitomé Logices Aristotelis. 


In Greek and Latin, ed. by Edw. Bernard : the first of Fell’s Annual New- 
Year volumes. 
1667 


Alcinoiis : In Platonicam Philosophiam introductio. 
Gr.-Lat.: Fell’s second book. 


1668 
Gore, Thomas: Catalogus Authorum qui de Re Heraldica 
scripserunt. 
The first Oxford bibliography, as distinguished from a catalogue. 
Savage, Henry: Balliofergus. 
The first Oxford College history, by the Master of Balliol. 


1669 
(The Sheldonian Theatre Press began) 
Epicedia Univ. Oxon. in obitum Henriette Marie Regine 
Matris. 


The first book officially issued by the University : Latin and English verses 
on the death of the King’s mother. 


Gale, Theophilus : The Court of the Gentiles. Part I. 
A learned work on the debt of Literature and Philosophy to the Jews: in 
three parts, 1669-71. 
1670 
Seaman, William : Grammatica Lingue Turcice. 
By far the earliest Turkish grammar produced in England. 
Stephanus, Carolus: Dictionarium historicum, geographi- 
cum, poeticum, ed. Nic. Lloyd. 


Based on a work issued in 1561, but so revised and augmented as to be 
practically Lloyd’s book. 


1671 
Addison, dr. Lancelot : West Barbary. 


The recent history of the Moors, with description of their customs. 
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1672 


Canons : Lvvdixev sive Pandecte Canonum ss. Apostolorum 
et Conciliorum ab Ecclesia Graeca receptorum: nunc 
primum ed. Gulielmus Beveregius. 

Two vols., about 830 folio pages. The first of the Great Books of the 
Sheldonian Press, begun before the Theatre was opened in 1669, and still of 
importance. 

Morison, dr. Robert: Plantarum Umbelliferarum Distri- 
butio Nova. 

Part of a great design of a work on Botany, with 12 large plates : representing 
the importance of Science in Fell’s large schemes. 

Overbury, sir Thomas: The illustrious Wife. 


No copy known : the sheets were issued in London in 1673 with a new title, 
and bearing a Lambeth imprimatur, but even of that issue the Bodleian 
copy is the only one known. It was suppressed at Oxford, probably as too 
disturbing to the student’s mind. The first edition of the poem is London 


1614. 
1673 
(Allestree, dr. Richard): The Ladies Calling. 
The first Oxford volume of the works of the Author of The Whole Duty of 
Man, secured by Fell for the Sheldonian Press, see Bodl. Qu. Record, vol. iv, 
no. 44, p. 175. All the subsequent volumes were issued at Oxford. 


(Wheeler, rev. Maurice) : —The Oxford Almanack for 1673. 


This duodecimo almanac is stated by Wood to have attained a circulation of 
30,000, but is quite rare. The Stationers’ Company bought off the future 
issue, since it gravely menaced their own almanacs; they may even have 
destroyed many copies of the present book. 


1674 
Edwards, George: Omnium Ordinium [sic] Habituumque 
academicorum Exemplaria. 
Twelve large and careful plates of academic costume, with elaborate title 
depicting Divine Wisdom, Justice, and Learning. 
Hyde, dr. Thomas: Catalogus impressorum librorum 
Bibliothece Bodlejane in Academia Oxoniensi. 
The work of nine years, and a pioneerin form. The Librarian claimed for his 
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book that it described the largest existing store of substantial books, excluding 
‘authorculi’ from his calculation, and conveyed the maximum of information. 
Prayer—Book of Common Prayer: Liturgie Ecclesiz 
Anglicane partes praecipuz, in linguam Arabicam 
traducte opera Edv. Pococke. 


By a century and a half the earliest Arabic translation of any considerable 
part of the Book of Common Prayer. 


Scheffer, Johann: The History of Lapland. 


This English translation of the original Latin was an imposition set by Fell 
for Acton Cremer of Christ Church, on the ground that he had neglected 
study. It is the first book of folk-lore and antiquities issued at Oxford, and 
is illustrated by 25 large engravings. 
Willis, Dr. Thomas: Pharmaceutice rationalis, sive de 
Medicamentorum operationibus in humano corpore. 


At the time an important work. 
Wood, Anthony: Historia et Antiquitates Universitatis 
Oxoniensis. 
A survey, with documents and references, of the history of the University, 
its Institutions, the Colleges and Halls, and chief dignitaries and authors, 
still of value. A folio of 876 pages. 
The long series of Sheet Almanacs began in this year, and is 
continuous from 1676 to the present time. 


1675 
Bible. 


The first Oxford English Bible. 
New Testament. 

The first Oxford Greek New Testament. 
Loggan, David: Oxonia Illustrata. 


Aseries of 40 large plates of Oxford University buildings, of deserved celebrity, 
with one of costumes. 


Prayer—Book of Common Prayer. 
The first Oxford edition. 
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APPENDIX B 
(a) The First Prospectus 


of the Oxford University Press, early in January 1672. 
In Fell’s hand (from All Souls MS. 239, fol. 641). 


Books begun to be printed at the Theater in Oxford. 





[published in :—] 
The Councils gr: 1. 2 Vol: fol: [1672] 
The history of the Uniuersity in Latin fol: with cutts. [1674] 
Catalogue of the Bodley-library fol: [Pr. Bks. 1674] 
Catalogue of the MS. fol: [Bernard’s] [MSS. 1697] 
D*: Morisons herbal in latin fol: with cutts. [1672, &c] 


The Arundel Marbles with their Explication in fol: together 
with a Discourse of M': Lidiats vpon the Epocha, and 
others of like nature with cutts. [1732 !] 

A treatise concerning the Soul, Latin in 4° by D*: Willis. [1672] 

Aratus with the Scholia of Theon. Eratasthen: &c. gr: 8°. 

[1672] 


We purpose to Print, if we may be encouraged. 


The greek Bible in a royal folio, to w®: purpose we haue 
procurd the vse of the Alexandrian MS. out of his Ma‘: 
library, with others of good note from diuerse Places; & haue 
of our own seueral copies of Venerable Antiquity neuer yet 
collated. 

The Targum on the books of Chronicles, as also the Com- 
ments of R. Tanchum & other learned Rabbins on seueral 
parts of the Old Testament neuer yet printed, both in Heb: 
& Arab. 

The Coptick Gospels neuer yet extant, out of a copy of 
Venerable antiquity in the hands of D*: Marshall, & by him 
fitted for the presse. [1716] 








4. 


5. 


15. 
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The Coptick Psalter from a MS. in the Same hands, to- 
gether with the Ancient Latin Psalter of the Western church. 

The liturgicks & homilies of the Ancient English-saxons 
church, from MS of venerable Antiquity, neuer yet Extant. 

The Canons of the English Saxon church, far more perfect 
& correct, then the Edition of S': H. Spelman. 

The Greek & Latin fathers in their order, Especially those 
of the first Ages Clement, Ignatius, Polycarp &c. as also 
Epiphanius Gr: Lat with annot: Cyprian according to the very 
many excellent vncollated Copies we haue by vs. Euthymius 
vpon the Psalmes, not yet extant in Gr: 

Ephrem Syrus & other eastern fathers in Syriack. especially 
those parts of them which are not extant in Greek. 

Josephus Gr: L. with the Annot: of S. Petit & others. 

Maimonides, More noaichim, as written by himself in 
Arab:, Arab: Lat: 

The history of Tamerlain in Arab: & Persian. with the Lat: 

A history of Insects, more perfect then any yet Extant. 

A Description of Coins & Medals, such as haue not 
hitherto bin describd ; from the Uniuersitys, & other priuate 
collections. 

The Classical authors both greek & Latin; Historians, 
Philosophers, Orators, & Poets, with new & more vsefull 
annotations, then haue bin hitherto publisht. 

The ancient Mathematicians Greek & Latin in one and 
twenty Volumes ; part not yet Extant, the rest collated with 
MS. perfected from the Arabick versions, where the originals 
are lost, with their Scholia & comments: & all illustrated with 
Annotations. if this proposal shall be thought too vast, we 
shall enter vpon such authors, & publish them in such formes 
as shall be desird. 

The authors of the Middle age from our Sauiours birth, 
in seuerall faculties, that merit publick light, but as yet are not 
extant. 
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We shall farther adde Subsidiary books in seueral parts of 
learning; & treatises of learned men now liuing both in 
Latine & English. 

Whereas a designe of this nature neither euer was, nor can 
be carried on without a publick assistance, for thus the 
Imprimeries of Aldus, Bombergus, Froben, Stephens were 
heretofore, and at present the Loiiure presse is supported : 
with due respect it is offerd to such Persons of honour & 
Piety who haue a concern for the Advancement of learning 
as also the emprouement of trade, & repute of the Nation, 
that they would afford in such manner as seems fittest to them 
their Assistance; which may be don by some one of the 
following ways. 

1. Voluntary benefactions. 

2. Loan of mony gratis. 

3- Loan of mony vpon interest. 

4. Subscriptions vpon books. 

5. Joyning in partnership in expectation of proportionate 
gain. 

First whosoeuer shall be pleasd to contribute as a bene- 
factor whither in Matrices, Letters, paper or to the edition 
of an Author, shall be publickly acknowledgd for that his 
benefaction. 

Secondly whosoeuer shall lend mony shall haue vnquestion- 
able personal security, or such proportions of books printed 
as shall double the loan. 

Thirdly whosoeuer shall deposite mony by way of Sub- 
scription for a book to be printed, shall haue vnquestionable 
security for punctual performance of conditions; And 300 
copies of any work being subscribd for, we immediatly will 
be obligd to set vpon it. 

Fourthly whosoeuer shall engage in partnership, shall be 
assurd of as good advantage & gain, as could be expected 
from mony layd out at interest, or other common way of trade. 
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(b) Draft Statement, 1672 
In Fell’s hand. (From All Souls MS. 239, fol. 666.) 


Since our undertaking the Affair of Printing we haue layd 
out aboue fourteen hundred pound, particularly are furnisht 
with Arabick, Hebrew, Greek, Latin & English matrices, as 
also letters in the Aforesaid languages to the value of fiue 
hundred & fifty pounds. 

We are furnisht with aboue a thousand Rhems of Paper 
part thereof printed, the remainder in store to the value of 
about goo", 

We haue aduanced of our rent before hand aboue two 
hundred pound. 

We haue constantly at work aboue twenty [altered from 
thirty] Compositors Pressemen &c. 

We are furnisht with a founder [Herman Hermansen, who 
arrived in August 1672], Grauers, Rolling pressemen, and all 
other workmen that any way relate to the Affair of printing. 

We haue paper made within two miles of the town [at 
Wolvercote], that is usefull in printing. 

Besides books formerly printed we are now in hand with the 
History of the Uniuersity in fol: the Catalogue of the Uni- 
uersity Library in folio: the Grammar with additions that 
take in Vossius, the Jansenists Grammar, & all the late Gram- 
marians. M!: Isaac Vossius his treatise of Musick [1673]. 
the history of the Masse [1672, Brevint]. a tract of Logick. 

We haue printed Schole books 

part of the History of the Uniuersity 

of the Catalogue [of the Bodleian] 
a tract of Education [by Obadiah Walker: and] of the 
Masse [by Brevint?]. 
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(c) Accounts, late in 1672 
(From All Souls MS. 239, fol. - 





& re) 
Disbursed : | 4 9 3} 1,404 II II 
729 19 5 
Received for Bookes already sold 81 2 6 
Dr. Marshall & Wee have Matrices, both Greek 
Mr. Butl 47°. 5. © 
Mr, Lei “ a da ol and Latin, Letters, tooles mettall nie 
Fifield & Founder i o o | provided for the Founder to the 
Vniversity 
pm bya el 250. & © | So much Paper now impresed & 
History 200. 0. ox Printed for Schoole Bookes and 685 © oO 
— [1673] 5 bee Hist. of the Vniversity & Almanack 
. - Oo 
Morlaix[?] Paper 106.13. 4 
Demy Paper oe Paper remaining in the tower house 
Post Paper ©. ©. © in store to the value of Sts 4 
Lumbard [?] Paper .. °. oO 
The rent due to the Varo 
at our Lady next 1673 is already 
payd & part of the rent due at 225 0 O 
Michm. 1673, iad in all hase 
beforehand : 
1,755 15 10 


And wee haue Oyle Inke wool 
for the Pelter and diverse other 
necessarys that will last the whole 
yeare, provided and by vs. 


Notwithstanding by reason of the Warr with Holland [1672-4] our Matrices 
Founder and Letters were long detayned, and neither they nor the Founder 
came to vs before the middle of Augus last [1672]. So late that as yet wee have 
not printed any thing vpon them, nor the Founder hath cast hitherto only to 
make the imperfection. 
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(d) Dr. Fobn FelPs Proposals for an Annotated Oxford Bible, 1672 


In Fell’shand. (From Bodl. MS. Rawl. D. 398, fol. 27. It has already been 
printed as far as hitherto occasiond, from a copy by Dr. Thomas Smith, in Dr. J. R. 
Magrath’s Flemings in Oxford [Oxf. Hist. Soc.], i. 362-3.) 

One printed page in folio, showing Gen. i. 1-23 in the proposed form, with 
notes in small type, is at fol. 81 of Bodl. MS. Smith 22 (15629). But the scheme 
was never carried out. 

It is designd to print an Edition of the H. Scriptures in the 
Uniuersity of Oxford, with all possible care & accuratenesse 
in reference both to the correctnesse of the Text, & beauty of 
the Character & all other extrinsick ornaments : with Annota- 
tions also plainly & practically rendring the mind of the Text, 
so as to be understood by the unlearned reader: to which 
will be added Arguments to the seueral books, Chronological 
observations, Geographical tables &c as seem necessary to the 
illustrating the whole. 

For the performance of which, with the caution due to 
so sacred a work; the Annotations being drawn up by seueral 
eminent & learned Persons in the said Uniuersity, will before 
their being committed to the presse, be reuiewd by diuerse 
of the right reuerend Fathers in God the bishops of the Church, 
as also the professors of Diuinity in the Uniuersity. 

The expediting of this work will be diligently endeauord by 
the assignes of the Uniuersity, for the affair of Printing ; who 
will take care not only for the performance of the particulars 
aboue mentiond, but also that a moderate price may be set 
upon the book when finisht. 

And if for the support of the expence of the Edition, & the 
encouragement of it, well disposed & religious Persons shall 
think fit to advance any Summs of mony; security will be 
giuen by the said Assignes for the returning to the seueral 
contributers, a book or books according to the proportion of 
the Summe advanced by them, so as to be of greater value by 
at least a Sixth part, then the mony by them deposited. 
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No particular price is now set upon the book, to auoid those 
known & great inconueniences, which such distant designa- 
tions, haue hitherto occasiond. 


Concerning the annotations on the H. Scriptures, intended 
to be drawn vp in the Uniuersity of Oxford. 


*[ Assur Jance 
that there be such care of breuity, that the text and [com- 
men Jt, swell not beyond the bulk of a moderate folio book. 
[In the] work it self twill be desirable. 
1. to cleer the translation. 
2. illustrate the sense when obscure. 
3. reconcile seeming contradictions. 
4. vindicate passages peruerted by Heterodoxe writers, as 
Papists, Socinians, Anabaptists &c. 
5. enforce the meaning of such Texts, as establish the 
Orthodoxe truth. 
6. remark such texts as giue ground, for the resoluing of 
cases of conscience. & found obligation to duty. 
[Point]|s to be obserud. 
[1.] to be sparing in heaping vp diuerse readings. 
2. introducing original or exotick words. 
3- citing humane Authors. 
alleging diuerse opinions. 
5. but on the contrary to Proue most by parallel places. 
6. always referre to parallels. 
[Necess]ary books. 
Catalogues of writers on the H. Scriptures. Crow. 
Catalogues of places seemingly contrary. Manasse ben. Is: 
the harmonies &c. 
Catalogues of controuerted Scriptures. Edit: of the new 
test; in Gr. by Elsiu: 1631. 


1 (MS. torn.] 
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(e) Letter from Dr. Fobn Fell, about his proposed Bible, 
11 April 1672 
[From the Calendar of Domestic State Papers, 1897.] 


11 April 1672. Dr. Fell to Sir Leoline Fenkins. 1am very glad 
you made good speed as well as good haste in your journey, 
and found his lordship in such good health. Since you tell 
me he approves of an attempt at an edition of the Bible, we 
shall think on it with more courage. Mr. Principal and myself 
have had long debates about it, for as it is certain we can never 
carry on our expensive business of printing without subscrip- 
tions, so it seems evident that nothing can be so useful as, 
besides classical authors, wherein scholars are concerned, to 
propose also such an universal book as will be acceptable not 
only to all conditions of men, but of women ; and doubtless 
what you recommended, the setting out an English Bible with 
all the advantages of print and paper and exterior ornaments, 
with practical annotations fitted for the use of every Christian 
reader, had advantages beyond any other design we can think 
of. The difficulty was to have it creditably done, and then 
owned by such a character and approbation as would give it 
countenance. To obviate this we have thought of six Doctors, 
men of learning and reputation, whom we think we can engage 
to share in making the notes, and have persuaded the Doctor 
of the Chair to undertake to review the whole, which is a point 
gained so much beyond expectation, for you know with what 
unwillingness he is brought to work, that I hope we shall meet 
with no insuperable obstruction. Pray consider whether this 
cast we have made be advisable, or what may be altered from 
or added to it. The persons we have in designation are 
Doctors Pocock, Marshall, Tully, Marsh, Floyd of Reading, 
and Hall. On my Lord’s and your direction, we shall go on to 
model the affair. This afternoon I shall be at a meeting of the 
Heads, where I shall see what may be done about your course 
at St. Mary’s. [14 pages. S.P. Dom., Car. II, 305, no. 117.] 

K 
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1. Appointed in 1633. 
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APPENDIX C 


DELEGATES OF THE PRESS, 1650-75 
Note. 


Dr. Samuel Fell, Dean of Christ Church expelled 1648 
Dr. Robert Pink, Warden of New College died 1647 
Dr. Accepted Frewin, President of Magdalen ill 1644 
Dr. Richard Zouche, Professor, New College died 1661 
Mr. Richard Baylie, President of St. John’s exp. 1648 
Mr. John Rouse, Oriel, Bodley’s Librarian died 1652 
Mr. Peter Turner, Merton exp. 1648 
Mr. Henry Hammond, CanonofChrist Church exp. 1648 
Mr. William Hippisley, Christ Church 

Mr. Walter Morgan, Wadham 

With the Vice-Chancellor and Proctors. 


2. Appointed 26 March 1653. 


Dr. John Owen, Dean of Christ Church exp. 1660 


Dr. John Wilkins, Warden of Wadham till 1659 
Dr. Jonathan Goddard, Warden of Merton exp. 1660 
Dr. Joshua Crosse, Magdalen exp. 1660 


Mr. Ralph Bathurst, Trinity 
Mr. Thomas Tully, Principal of St. Edmund Hall. 
Mr. John Bunkley, superior bedell of Divinity. 
With the Vice-Chancellor, Proctors, Professors, Public 
Orator, Bodley’s Librarian and Keeper of the 
Archives. 


3. Appointed 22 December 1662. 


Dr. Richard Baylie, President of St. John’s died 1667 
Dr. Thomas Yate*, Principal of Brasenose died 1681 


Dr. Thomas Barlow, Provost of Queen’s till 1675 
Dr. Robert Say, Provost of Oriel died 1691 
Dr. Edward Pococke, Professor, Christ Church died 1691 
Dr. John Fell*, Dean of Christ Church died 1686 


Dr. Leoline Jenkins*, Principal of Jesus till 1673 
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The Vice-Chancellor and Proctors were subsequently 
added. 

5 October 1668. Mr. Obadiah Walker, Master of 
University College, was added (ti/] 1688). 

8 February 1673/4. Dr. Richard Allestree, Christ 
Church, was added (died 1681), and Dr. Thomas 
Marshall, Rector of Lincoln (died 1685). 

The asterisk shows which Delegates formed, with Sir Joseph 
Williamson, the special Committee of four appointed on 
16 November 1671. 

Minutes of Meetings 

The Minutes of Meetings of the Delegates of the Press 
begin on 7 September 1668, when the completion of the 
Sheldonian Theatre was in sight. There follow minutes of 
meetings on 17 October, 12 December; 13 March 1668/9; 
8 April, 22 October 1669 ; 18 January, 7 February, 15 March 
1669/70 ; 26 October, 16 November, &c., 1670 to 1756(?) ; 
with a gap from after 25 February 1674/5 till 24 July 1677, and 
after that till 17 December 1678 ; then a still wider gap till 
16 June 1694. The annual Accounts begin in 1690. 





Note referring to p. 120 

The facts are as follows, in outline :—the Schools Account 
was throughout our period solvent, but except in 1660-1 the 
University Account was not. Therefore the two were 
practically pooled, and from 1661 to 1670 the University both 
held the balance of the Schools and used it. Thus in 1664-5 
the Schools balance was £2,201, but the University Chest 
held £1,360 of it, and the University’s deficit was £667. 
In 1669-70 the Schools balance was + £916, the University’s 
—{1,136. There was no real injustice, for the Schools largely 
drew from degree fees, and the University in time repaid its 
debt, and recovered itself. But revenue to the Press from the 
Schools surplus was illusory. 

K2 








PROMPT COPIES, PRIVATE TRANSCRIPTS, AND 
THE ‘ PLAYHOUSE SCRIVENER ’ 


By W. W. GREG 





KES ies 1647, is one of the most important of extant 
WA AG] documents for dramatic bibliography. In it 
MNES) Humphrey Moseley explains the difficulties he 

encountered in assembling the materials for the collection. He 

boasts to have printed from ‘ the perfect full Originalls ’, and 
although his statements do not seem altogether consistent, he 
quite definitely asserts that these authentic copies had been 

‘dispersed’ into, and had to be repurchased from, ‘ many 

hands’. Moseley was writing five years after the closing of the 

theatres, and we may suppose that it was this event that was 
mainly at least responsible for the dispersion. But incidentally, 
and by way of contrast with these ‘ Originalls ’, he informs us 
that there existed another class of manuscripts, namely 
transcripts made for individual amateurs. ‘When these 

‘Comedies and Tragedies were presented on the Stage,’ he 

tells us, ‘ the Actours omitted some Scenes and Passages (with 

‘the Authour’s consent) as occasion led them; and when 

‘ private friends desir’d a Copy, they then (and justly too) 

‘ transcribed what they Acted.’ Moseley is of course vaunting 

the superiority of his own wares: there seems no obvious 

reason why in making a transcript the players should have 
confined it to the actual stage version, and we may doubt 
whether they always did so, The importance of the passage 
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lies in the evidence it affords of the possibility of private 
persons obtaining from the theatres copies of plays in which 
they were interested; it does not prove that the practice 
was common, indeed Moseley tells us that any one who pre- 
vailed on the players to provide him with such a transcript 
would have to pay handsomely for the privilege: ‘ Heretofore 
‘ when Gentlemen desired but a Copy of any of these Playes, 
‘the meanest piece here . . . cost them more then foure times 
‘ the price you pay for the whole Volume.’ The date at which 
we are to suppose that this practice prevailed is a little uncer- 
tain; from the way Moseley speaks of it I think we must 
take him as referring to a time before 1642, but there is nothing 
to lead us to believe that it was of long standing. 

An attempt has sometimes been made to antedate the 
dramatic conditions prevalent at the closing of the theatres 
by some twenty years, and to suppose that private transcripts 
may have formed part of the material for the first folio of 
Shakespeare’s plays ; and for the production of these and other 
documents emanating from the playhouse an official has been 
postulated with the title of Playhouse Scrivener. It may be 
safe to assume that no company of players could very well 
carry on without the presence among them of at least one 
person capable of wielding a pen with some measure of com- 
petence, and I suppose that the Playhouse Scrivener, so far 
as he existed, may be roughly identified with the rather 
shadowy individual known as the ‘ book-keeper’ or ‘ book- 
holder’, whom later generations called the prompter. The 
stages and dates of his gradual differentiation from his fellows 
are almost unknown to us: there is no hint of his separate 
existence in the records of Henslowe, which roughly coincide 
with the last decade of Elizabeth’s reign; on the other hand, 
even from this early period there is some evidence that the 
scribal function tended, as it inevitably would, to attach itself 
to individual members of a company. I propose here to 
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consider one or two instances in which the figure of the 
Playhouse Scrivener emerges in a somewhat clearer light, and 
inquire to what date they enable us to assign his appearance. 

s is well known MS. Egerton 2828 in the British Museum 
contains Massinger’s autograph copy of his play Believe as 
You List. Students are also familiar with the fact that this 
is also the prompt copy of the piece used by the King’s men 
in 1631: it bears at the end the licence of Sir Henry Herbert 
as Master of the Revels dated 6 May, it has been throughout 
revised for the stage and directions altered or supplied in 
another hand, and a number of actors’ names incidentally 
appear. There is no doubt that the writing in the manuscript, 
so far as it is not either Massinger’s or Herbert’s, is that of 
somebody intimately connected with the theatre whom we 
may call stage-manager or prompter at pleasure. This writing 
is for the most part in a heavy and rather rough Italian style, 
but at one point three lines of text have been written in at 
the foot of a page, and at the end of the piece a prologue and 
epilogue have been added, in an ordinary English hand. In 
the insertion the writing is small and cramped and at first 
sight bears little resemblance to the rather dashing style of 
the prologue and epilogue, but a close examination of the whole 
manuscript leaves no reasonable doubt that all the theatrical 
additions to the play are by a single person, namely the book- 
keeper of the King’s company. 

To my friend Mr. C. J. Sisson, who has in preparation an 
edition of Believe as You List for the Malone Society, belongs 
the credit of having identified this same theatrical hand in 
another manuscript, namely Beaumont and Fletcher’s Honest 
Man’s Fortune in the Dyce collection (no. 9). With minor 
exceptions this piece is written throughout in one hand, the 
text in English script, the directions and so forth in Italian. 
The latter would in I think be sufficient to identify the 
scribe with the stage-reviser of Massinger’s play, but the 
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similarity of the text with the prologue and epilogue of 
Believe as You List is equally striking. On the first page is the 
inscription: ‘The Honest mans fortune Plaide In the yeare 
1613:’ and at the end in the hand of Sir Henry Herbert : 
‘This Play, being an olde One and the Originall Lost was 
‘reallowd by mee, this: 8. febru. 1624 Att the Intreaty of 
‘m'[Taylor]’. The latter is mutilated but can be supported 
by the following from Herbert’s diary: ‘For the king’s 
‘company. An olde play called The Honest Mans Fortune, 
‘ the originall being lost, was re-allowed by mee at Mr. Taylor’s 
‘ intreaty, and on condition to give mee a booke, this 8 Februa. 
‘ 1624.’ There is reason to suppose that the play was originally 
performed by the ‘ Lady Elizabeth’s‘men, after the Queen’s 
Revels had joined them in March 1613 ’ (Chambers), and it 
must be to this performance that the date on the title-page 
refers. The manuscript itself was presumably written shortly 
before its licence in the spring of 1624/5, which would make 
it about six years older than Believe as You List. The text 
exhibits some alterations, including two in a different hand, 
and includes a few prompter’s notes of actors’ names : it differs 
in some respects from that printed in the folio of 1647. 

But there exists yet another dramatic manuscript in the 
same hand, and this is of a very different type from the two 
just considered. Since 1903 the British Museum has possessed 
in MS. Addit. 36758 a magnificent copy of Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Bonduca, which is of quite exceptional interest. 
It is bound in a contemporary gilt vellum wrapper, is very 
carefully written, shows none of the usual stigmas of the 
prompt copy, and is without doubt a transcript made for 
a private collector. The large Italian script of the stage- 
directions shows that it is again the same hand at work, though 
in this instance the more formal English writing of the text 
is somewhat nearer to the cramped insertion in Believe as 
You List than to the flowing prologue and epilogue. The 
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text differs to some extent throughout and at one point 
materially from that printed in the folio of 1647. 

The interest of this manuscript centres in a note at the 
beginning of Act V. The recto of fol. 24 begins as follows : 


Actus : Quintj : Scena : Pri*: 





[Here should: be A Scene of the Solemnitye of 
Penius his ffunerall: mournd by Caracticus :] 





Here should A Scene - be betwene Iunius, & Petillius : (Iunius 
mocking Petillius for being in loue w* Bonducas Daughter that Killd 
her selfe: to them: Enterd Suetonius : (blameing Petillius for the 
Death of Penius : 





The next Scene - the Solemnitye of Pznius his ffunerall mournd 
by Caracticus : 





The begining of this following Scene betweene Petillius & Iunius 
is wanting. — { the occasion, why these are wanting here, the 
booke where [it] by it was first Acted from is lost: and this hath 
beene transcrib’d from the fowle papers of the Authors w‘h were 
found : 





Petillius : I kill me quickly, suddenly, 
now kill me 


Iunius: on what reason. You amaze me...! 


After this the text runs on regularly to the end of the act. 
It will be seen that this note throws considerable light on the 
circumstances in which the manuscript was produced, and 


1 The words printed within square brackets are crossed out in the manuscript. 
The official cataloguer at the British Museum apparently misunderstood the 
note, since he states that the end of the manuscript only was compiled from the 
‘fowle papers’. It is clear that the acting copy being lost the whole of the 
transcript was made from this source, which proved sufficient except for the 
opening of Act V. 
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Beaumont and Fletcher’s Bonduca (B.M. Add. MS. 36758, fol. 24") 
Transcriber’s Note at beginning of Act. V 


(Reduced) 
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almost allows us to watch the scribe as he sat at his task just 
about three centuries ago. 

The book-keeper at the Globe has received a commission 
from a rich patron for a copy of Bonduca. Presumably the 
piece had not been recently performed, and on referring to the 
stock he finds that the acting copy has disappeared. Search, 
however, brings to light the bulk of the ‘ fowle papers of the 
Authors’, that is the rough draft, from which the prompt 
book had been prepared. The first four acts are complete, 
though the text perhaps lacks the final revision ; then comes 
agap. Howis it to be filled? The lines drawn across the page 
and the tell-tale phrase ‘to them’ suggest that the writer 
had the playhouse ‘ plot’ of the piece, if not actually before 
him, at least in mind. Perhaps the latter is the more likely, 
for the ‘ plot’ would have contained other details of entrances 
and would not have supplied any note of the literary content 
of the scenes, such as we find indicated in parentheses (which 
the scribe forgot to close). It will be noticed that the com- 
piler originally put the funeral scene first and afterwards 
moved it to the second place. This is curious, for the funeral 
opens the act in the folio, and unless the text has been exten- 
sively altered this is the only possible order. On the whole 
then it seems probable that the scribe was relying on memory 
alone. The omitted matter, which is all in verse, runs to 
385 lines in the folio. As we are dealing with a rough draft 
it is perhaps idle to speculate how the defect arose, but 
the loss of two complete sheets (eight foolscap pages) would 
account for it reasonably enough. 

Another well-known prompt copy at the British Museum 
is MS. Addit. 18653, containing the tragedy of Sir ‘Fohn van 
Olden Barnavelt. ‘This does not bear the censor’s licence, 
but it is nevertheless the copy submitted to Sir George Buc 
in the summer of 1619 and annotated by him. It also has 
alterations for the stage and preserves the names of quite 
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a number of actors. The company was again the King’s men, 
and though the manuscript is in a different hand from those 
we have been considering, it agrees closely in general character. 
It is evidently the work of an experienced scribe, and as before 
the stage-directions are written in a bold Italian script and 
the text in English. The stage-alterations, though rather 
roughly written, are certainly at least in part by the hand of 
the original scribe, whom once more we may reasonably enough 
identify with the stage-manager. At least there can be little 
doubt that the manuscript originated in the playhouse. 

With this should be compared the copy of Middleton’s play 
of The Witch in the Bodleian (MS. Malone 12). The similarity 
of the Italian script of this play with that of Barnavelt is 
patent, and its use identical. In the English the resemblance 
is less striking, for in The Witch it is calligraphic and the pen 
appears to have been trimmed in a peculiar manner, but I 
think that a careful comparison will support the view that 
the two are by the same hand. Now, The Witch is not only 
a private transcript, but apparently a presentation copy made 
for the use of the author, since facing the beginning of the 
text is a dedicatory epistle to ‘Thomas Holmes, Esquier’ 
signed ‘Tho: Middleton’, but written in the same hand as 
the text of the volume. The date of the manuscript is uncer- 
tain: the title states that the piece was ‘ long since Acted by 
his Ma‘ Seruants at the Black-Friers’, which points to 
a date considerably later than 1609 (not than 1613, as has been 
supposed). If we assume it to be roughly contemporary with 
Barnavelt we shall perhaps not be far wrong.? 


1 I notice that Mr. Frank Marcham in his interesting pamphlet entitled 
The King’s Office of the Revels 1610-1622 (1925, p. 6) mentions a copy of 
Beggars’ Bush, which he places ‘ about 1620 ’, as ‘ written in a hand somewhat 
similar to the Bodleian manuscript of Middleton’s Witch’. This is the manu- 
script described by Halliwell in 1846 (Marriage of Wit and Wisdom, &c., p. 85) 
and sold at Hodgson’s in June 1924. I have not had an opportunity of comparing 
the hands. 
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The evidence, such as it is, suggests that the two plays 
by the Barnavelt scribe are earlier than the three in which the 
Believe scribe was concerned, and the conjecture is at least 
legitimate that in either case we are dealing with the work of 
the official book-keeper of the King’s company. If so we must 
allow that to speak of a Playhouse Scrivener, say, from 1620 to 
1640 involves no great violence to the evidence at our disposal. 
At the same time we cannot cite The Witch as witness to the 
practice of selling transcripts of plays to private amateurs, 
and until the study of dramatic manuscripts has reached a more 
advanced position than at present, it would be exceedingly 
rash to assume that it obtained before about 1630. Very 
likely further investigation may extend the date limits here 
proposed, but for the moment, and until fresh evidence comes 
to hand, it will be wiser to confine speculation within con- 
servative bounds. 

The cases we have been considering also throw some light 
upon the problem of the dispersion of playhouse manuscripts 
mentioned at the beginning of this article. In 1624 we find 
the licensed ‘ originall’ of The Honest Man’s Fortune missing, 
and a copy made for submission to Herbert. Again at an un- 
specified date (which I should put after 1630) the ‘ originall ’ 
of Bonduca has gone astray, and recourse is had to the rough 
draft when a private collector wants a copy. It would seem 
that in both these instances the playhouse copy was recovered 
for the folio of 1647, in which the texts of the plays concerned 
are clearly not derived from the same immediate source as 
the manuscripts. Another ‘ originall ’ missing, in this instance 
in 1647, was The Wild Goose Chase: the play was later 
recovered and printed in 1652. And it is pertinent here to 
recall that in the summer of 1623 the ‘ allowed booke’ of The 
W inter’s Tale had strayed and a fresh transcript was relicensed 
by Herbert on 19 August. It has been suggested that the book 
was ‘ missinge ’ merely because it had been sent to the printer 
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for the folio of 1623, but this seems a quite inadequate reason 
for the preparation and licence of another copy, and although 
it is true that the piece was revived at Court the following 
winter, I think it is much more likely that it was for the printer 
that an authorized copy was required in August. Altogether 
there seems to have been a rather remarkable leakage from 
the King’s men’s book-chest during these years. It is natural 
that the Globe fire of 1613 should have been prominent in 
speculations on the subject (as in Malone’s Historical Account, 
‘Variorum’ 1821, iii. 229), but the probability that The 
Honest Man’s Fortune did not reach the King’s men till a 
later date should discourage that line of conjecture. 
Considerable interest too attaches to the fact of the ‘ fowle 
papers ’ of Bonduca being found in the archives of the King’s 
company. We know that in some instances authors themselves 
prepared fair copies of their plays, which could then be used 
for the purposes of the playhouse (e. g. Munday’s Fohn a Kent, 
Massinger’s Believe as You List, Daborne’s Bellman of London) ; 
but other prompt copies that have come down to us were 
clearly prepared in the playhouse from rougher drafts supplied 
by the authors (e.g. Barnavelt, Massinger’s Parliament of 
Love). To which class did the lost ‘ originall’ of Bonduca 
belong? The differences between the text of the manuscript 
and that printed in 1647 suggest that the authors may have 
prepared their own fair copy, subjecting the play to revision 
in the process. But in that case how are we to account for 
the presence of the rough draft in the playhouse? We can 
only conjecture that the company may have required authors 
to hand over their ‘ fowle papers’ along with the fair copy, 
either as a safeguard against such double sales as Greene was 
accused of and Heywood denounced, or merely to meet 
such an eventuality as here actually occurred. It would be 
interesting to have further information on the point. 
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JOHN OGILBY 
(1600-1676) 


His Britannia, and the British Itineraries 
of the eighteenth century 


By Sir HERBERT GEORGE FORDHAM 


N TTA N striking contrast to the French system of 
NU WZ centralized control and maintenance of the 
ay np SI national roads, especially as developed in the 

A Ki eighteenth century, the roads of England and 
uz | Wales have never, until within the last few 

FLOSS an been brought in any way under the 
central EN yi and the only action which the Govern- 
ment has taken, in regard to general road-traffic, beyond that 
of setting out the posts by proclamation from time to time in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, has been that of 
establishing the mileage from the metropolis and from place 
to place by official admeasurement. 

Twice only, however (if we except the classification and 
partial measurement of the roads associated with the system 
of grants in aid from national resources now in course of 
development), has there been such admeasurement, that of 
John Ogilby, in 1671-5, and that of John Cary, quite at the 
end of the following century. 

In neither case, singularly enough, did the Government take 
any steps for the publication of the results of the survey, 
everything being left, in this respect, to private and commercial 
enterprise. 

Of the two surveys Ogilby’s is of particular and historical 
importance, as it displaced the old British mile of 2,428 yards, 
and substituted for it the statute mile of 1,760 yards, thus 
effecting a revolution in customary measurements. 
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Cary’s survey, and the publications which resulted from it, 
were based simply on the need for greater accuracy in the 
reckoning of the distances on the roads, in consequence of the 
development of the traffic and of the postal system. It will 
be found dealt with in the author’s recently published book 
on this surveyor and cartographer." 

The substitution of the statute mile for that which had 
subsisted in England, as a survival of the Gallic league from 
pre-Roman times, is fully discussed by the late Mr. Frederic 
Seebohm, in a volume of his final and in part incomplete 
studies, published after his death, to which the reader is 
referred." 

It is to the work of Ogilby, and to the numerous road-books, 
itineraries, and road-maps of the end of the seventeenth and 
nearly the whole of the eighteenth centuries, for which it 
supplied the idea and the foundation, that I desire here to 
direct attention. 

Ogilby’s life and an outline of his labours are to be found 
adequately treated in an article in the Dictionary of National 
Biographby,® and a reference to the latter part is all that is now 
necessary for my purpose. 

Born in 1600, it was not until after the Great Fire of 
London, in which his house in Whitefriars and stock-in-trade 
as a printer and publisher valued at £3,000 were destroyed, 
and he was left practically destitute, that he appears as a 
surveyor, cartographer, and geographical author. 

He thus, reckoning from 1666, dedicated only the last ten 
years of his life to this new departure in his very strenuous 


1 John Cary, Engraver, Map, Chart and Print-Seller and Globe-Maker, 1754- 
1835. A Bibliography, with an Introduction and Biographical Notes. Cam- 
bridge : University Press, 1925. 4°. 

2 Customary Acres and their Historical Importance. London, 1914. 8°. Part 11. 
The Old British Mile. 

® Volume 42. London, 1895. 8°. 
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activities, devoting himself to the production of books of 
geography and topography, illustrated by Hollar and other 
engravers. 

For his life, as a whole, was one of quite extraordinary 
versatility and energy, and of great variety of effort, as will be 
seen from the outline in the Dictionary of National Biography, 
already cited. 

Twice he was reduced to beggary, and on each occasion 
he made a new and successful start in life—successes due, 
apparently, to his remarkable personal abilities. 

It was said of him by Anthony 4 Wood : 

But so it was that he had such an excellent invention and prudential wit, and 
was master of so good addresses, that when he had nothing to live on, he could 
not only shift handsomely but would make such rational proposals, which were 
embraced by rich and great men, that in a short time he would obtain an estate 


again. He never failed in what he undertook, but by his great industry and 
prudence went through it with profit and honour to himself. 


With these qualifications, and having obtained the official 
position of ‘ King’s Cosmographer and Geographic Printer’, 
he was appointed, immediately after the Great Fire, by the 
Corporation of London, one of the four ‘ sworn viewers’ to 
survey the burnt-out area and settle the limits of the disputed 
properties in the City, his associates in that office being his wife’s 
grandson, William Morgan, John Oliver, and Thomas Mills. 

The cartographical result was a large-scale ground plan of 
the whole City, actually published after his death by Morgan, 
in the year 1677. It was advertised in the Term Catalogue, 
Michaelmas 1676, as being ‘ 9 foot long and 6 foot deep’ and 
sold at {1 §s., in sheets. Some years later the King’s approval 
and support were thus proclaimed : 

Charles, R. 

Charles the Second by the Grace of God of England, Scotland, France and 
Ireland King, Defender of the Faith Etc, To all our Loving Subjects unto whom 


these Presents shall come Greeting. Whereas our Trusty and welbeloved 
Servant William Morgan gent. Our Cosmographer hath, with great Paines, 
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care and Charge, Finished the Survey of our Citty’s of London and Westminster, 
and Burrough of Southwark, and published the same, Together with a fair 
Prospect of London and Westminster, We cannot but approve of that his Exact 
Labour, and being willing to give him all Reasonable Encouragement in his 
future Endeavours, We have thought fitt to Recomend him To the Vice Chan- 
celor of Both our Universities with the Heads of the Several Colledges and Halls 
there. that they would procure the said Maps, as usefull Ornaments, to be 
placed and sett up in their Respective Halls or other Publique Roomes. Whereof 
we allso Intend to give an Example our selfe by taking a good Quantity of the 
said Maps, to be placed in our Pallaces and Great Offices, Given at our Court at 
— the 15 day of February 1681/2 in the Four and Thirtieth Year of our 
eigne. 
. By his Majesties Comand 
L: Jenkins 

Dying, as Ogilby did, in 1676 (4 September), in the year 
after the publication of the Britannia, and in the very year 
of the appearance of the earliest of the Pocket-Books of the 
Roads of England and Wales which bear his name, it is mainly 
with these latter and the numerous similar publications 
associated with his original work as a surveyor of the roads 
which distinguish the eighteenth century that I am concerned 
bibliographically ; the whole having a range in time from 
1675 (the Britannia, 1st edition) to 1794 (the Pocket-Book, 
24th and last edition, actually the 25th issue of this guide 
to the roads). 

The circumstances under which Ogilby undertook his 
survey are explained and illustrated, partly by original docu- 
ments still available in the Bodleian Library, and partly by 
statements contained in the prefaces, and advertisements 
introductory to the earlier issues of the publications above 
referred to. 

At what date he was actually appointed Royal Cosmographer 
is not known, apparently. A warrant authorizing his pro- 
ceedings is in the following terms : 

Charles R. 

Whereas Our Trusty and Well-beloved John Ogilby Esq; Our Cosmographer, 
having undertaken a Great and Commendable Work, viz. The setting out 
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A Geographical Description of the Whole World, in the English Tongue; of 
which several Volumes are already Publish’d, and Dedicated unto Us: And he 
being now upon That which seems to be of greatest Concern both to Us and Our 
Loving Subjects, viz. Our Volume of Great Britain, wherein he Undertakes to 
use his utmost Care and Diligence to make it the Compleatest Volume of that 
kind that hath hitherto been Extant. And Whereas We are informed, That 
for the better Carrying on of so Useful a Work, it will be necessary for some 
Parts thereof, that he, or those Employ’d by him, have free Access to all Church- 
Books, and other Publick Registers, and be well Inform’d of whatsoever is most 
Observable in any of the Counties of Our Kingdom of England and Principality 
of Wales, and of all their several Bounds and Limits ; as also of all the Residences 
of our Nobility and Gentry; and also that he have help in the affixing of 
sufficient Marks for the better Direction of Travellers, and Ascertaining the 
Distances from Stage to Stage in Our said Kingdom of England and Dominion 
of Wales. We Therefore, out of Our Inclination to Promote so Great and 
Useful a Work, have thought fit, and do hereby Will and Require all Persons 
whom it may concern, in the several and respective Counties, to be ready upon 
timely Summons to give their Assistance in any of the Premises, to the said 
John Ogilby, or whomsoever he shall Appoint, That thereby he may be the 
better enabled to Accomplish his said Undertaking. Given at Our Court at 
Whitehall, the 24th day of August, 1671, in the Three and twentieth Year of 
Our Reign. By His Majesty’s Command, J. Trevor. 

To Our Trusty and Well-beloved the High-Sheriffs and Justices of the Peace 
of the several Counties in Our Kingdom of England and Dominion of Wales : 
And to all Mayors, Bayliffs, Parsons, Vicars, Churchwardens, High-Constables, 
Headboroughs, and all other Our Officers and Ministers whom it may concern. 


It would seem that Ogilby must have had an earlier 
authority, and that his work of survey began several years 
before 1671, as he put out proposals for an ‘ English Atlas’ as 
early as 10 May 1669, and, in the ‘Term Catalogue’ of 
Midsummer in the following year, a notice is given that ‘ The 
‘First Part of Mr. Ogilby’s | eee Attias, being published 
‘on the 28th April last past, are to be had at his Office in 
‘ White-Fryers, below the Green Dragon in Fleet-street’. 

The proposals run : 

Whereas Mr. Ogilby Erected a Standing Lottery of Books of his own Com- 


posure, which were lately Drawn to the general Satisfaction of all, by which 
Low-rated Vendition, or New Whole-sale of High-Pric’d Volumes, he hath not 


L 
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onely Recruited his Loss by Fire, and his Purse with a competency of Gain, but 
also by his fair and ingenious Dealing, got a handsome stock of Reputation ; 
Whereby enabled, encouraged and still covetous of Fame, and having like-wise 
by a long habit contracted a Necessity of retired Endeavours, he is forced for his 
Divertisement as well as Profit, to prosecute whilest he hath vigour and abilities, 
the Business of the Pen. 


After this introduction follows a statement of the volumes to 
be issued, viz.: ‘ First Volume—Africa’ ; America, the second ; 
Asia, the third; Europe, the fourth and fifth; and the last 
‘will onely contain the Business of Great Britain, or our 
‘English Monarchy’. Ogilby adds: ‘the Author doubts not, 
‘if Subscriptions come in cheerfully to have the first Volume 
‘ Africa compleated, by Easter Term, 1670, and the rest in 
‘a fair preparation.’ 

The progress which had been made by Ogilby in his 
ambitious and indeed magnificent undertakings at the time 
of his death, in 1676, and the difficulties, especially those of 
finance, which he had experienced, are indicated further in the 
last document I propose to cite, that of the 


PROPOSALS by William Morgan His Majesty’s Cosmographer, for Vending 
Mr. Ogilby’s WORKS in a Standing LOTTERY, to Enable him to Finish 
BRITANNIA, with the Second Part of ASIA, and EUROPE. By His 
Majesty’s Authority under the Great Seal, Etc. 

Whereas John Ogilby Esq ; his Majesty’s Cosmographer, with the Approbation 
and Encouragement of His most Gracious Majesty, His Royal Highness, the 
Lords of the Council, and others of the Nobility ; did Undertake the Actual 


1 No biographical particulars relating to William Morgan appear to exist. 
It is to be presumed that he succeeded Ogilby in 1676 as the King’s Cosmo- 
gtapher (as he did also in the office of Master of the King’s Revels in Ireland, 
no doubt a sinecure), and that he held the same office under James II, and under 
William and Mary, as appears from his description on the title-pages of successive 
numbers of the Pocket-book hereafter referred to, up to the edition of 1752 
(‘ Cosmographer to their Late Majestys from 1721”). Morgan, having been 
appointed surveyor by the City in 1666, could not have been alive in 1752, 
and, no doubt, his name was retained as the original author of this road-book 
for many years after his death, He may very well have died, or at least have 
retired from business, in the last decade of the seventeenth century. 
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Survey of England, Etc. In Order to the Compiling an Historical and Geographi- 
cal Description thereof, under the title of Britannia. The Charge being Com- 
puted by the Lords Referrees to 14000/. towards which, His Majesty and His 
Royal Consort being follow’d by Their Royal Highness’s, with some of the 
Nobility, and the City of London, there was Subscribed 1g00l. By which, and 
the Disposal of Part of his Books in a Standing Lottery ; He, with the Assistance 
of his Kinsman William Morgan, Proceeded so far as to Publish the First Volume, 
and Prepare as much Work for the Volume of County-Maps as hath Cost 400ol. 
more ; the Charge of what is already Survey’d, Etc. amounting to above 7o00l. 
which is upwards of soool. more than hath been Receiv’d by Subscription. 
And, whereas since the Death of Mr. Ogilby, William Morgan hath undertaken 
the said Work, having Finish’d and Publish’d the Actual Survey of London to 
general Satisfaction. And earnestly desiring suddenly to Compleat a Work so 
much to the Honor and Advantage of His Majesty and His Kingdoms, especially 
since it is brought so near Perfection. He doth hereby expose the whole 
Remainder of Mr, Ogilby’s Books! in the Lottery, wherein is Propos’d Con- 
siderable Gain at no Great Adventure. 


These proposals were put out by ‘ William Morgan, the 
* Undertaker, at his House, near the George Tavern, in White- 
‘Fryers’. The copy of this folio broadside in the Bodleian 
Library is endorsed in ink: ‘ Hillary Terme 1676/7.’ 

I am not concerned here with Ogilby’s general, or even his 
geographical bibliography, and I propose now to deal exclu- 
sively with the object of this paper, the Britannia and the 
literature of special type associated with it. 

Although Ogilby in his will requested Morgan to finish this 
work as planned, and although we may assume from the 
foregoing that the latter was anxious to do so,’ nothing 
beyond the first volume (1675) ever appeared. 

There were, however, two versions of this publication, both 
of 1675 and folio. Indeed, there should be an earlier version, 


1 Enumerated as Africa ; America; Asia, first volume ; China, first volume ; 
China, second volume ; Japan, and Britannia, first volume—each valued at {5— 
and one hundred maps of the Roads, £2, and Large Map of London, £2 tos. 

2 Morgan made an express declaration to that effect in the advertisement 
issued with the particulars of the map of London: ‘ London Survey’d: or, an 
Explanation of the large Map of London.’ London, 1677. 


L2 
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of the year 1674, if we are to accept the statement to that 
effect found in the preface to The Traveller's Guide of 1699 
and 1712. No title-page, or volume bearing this earlier date, 
is known to me, however, and I can only cite the two issues 
of the following year : 


(i) Britannia, Volume the First: or, an Illustration of the Kingdom of 
England and Dominion of Wales: By a Geographical and Historical Description 
of the Principal Roads thereof. Actually Admeasured and Delineated in a 
Century of Whole-Sheet Copper-Sculps. Accomodated With the Ichnography 
of the several Cities and Capital Towns; And Compleated By an Accurate 
Account of the more Remarkable Passages of Antiquity, Together with a Novel 
Discourse of the Present State. By John Ogilby Esq ; His Majesty’s Cosmo- 
grapher, and Master of His Majesty’s Revels in the Kingdom of Ireland. London, 
Printed by the Author at his House in White-Fryers. M.DC.LXxv. 


This title-page is preceded by an ornamental engraved title, 
‘W. Hollar fecit 1675’. It is followed by a dedication, 
a preface, three pages ‘ Of the Post-Roads of England’, and 
an advertisement, eight pages headed ‘Of the City of 
London’, with an introduction, and a catalogue of the 
several roads, of four pages more. This makes up, in all, 
twenty-eight pages, and there then follows a two-page map 
engraved by Moxon, of which the title is ‘ A New Map of the 
‘Kingdom of England & Dominion of Wales. Whereon are 
‘Projected all y* Principal Roads Actually Measured and 
‘Delineated By John Ogilby Esq’. his Ma‘** Cosmographer.’ 

This folio volume is made up of a hundred double-leaved 
plates of the roads, interleaved with two hundred pages 
of text, giving full details of the roads, and paged 1-200. 
At the end is a table, or index, of four pages, unpaged. 

(ii) The second version of this material is entitled : 


Itinirarium Angliae: or, a Book of the Roads, Wherein are Contain’d The 
Principal Road-Ways Of His Majesty’s Kingdom of England and Dominion of 
Wales: Actually Admeasured and Delineated in a Century of Whole-Sheet 
Copper-Sculps, and Illustrated with the Jchmograpby of the several Cities and 
Capital Towns. By John Ogilby Esq; His Majesty’s Cosmographer and 
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Section on the Road from London to Norwich 


(From John Ogilby’s Britannia, 1675, fol., as reduced in 
A Pocket Guide to the English Traveller, 1719, 4°) 
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Master of His Majesty’s Revels in the Kingdom of Ireland. London. Printed 
by the Author at his House in White-Fryers. M.DC.LXxv. 

The contents of this volume, also a folio, are, the title as 
above, an ‘ Explanation’, a table of four pages (which is not 
found in the Britannia), the one hundred plates, and a cata- 
logue of the several roads, which is the text of the final four- 
page ‘Table’ of the Britannia. The number of pages of 
text in this version is only twelve. 

Of this latter no reimpression is found, but of the Britannia 
itself a second edition appeared in 1698, also folio. 

This edition has a title varied from that of 1675 : 

Britannia: or, the Kingdom of England and Dominion of Wales, Actually 
SURVE?’D with A Geographical and Historical Description of The Principal 
Roads ; Explain’d by One Hundred Maps on Copper-Plates. With The Jchno- 
graphy, or Draught of the several Cities, chief Towns, Etc. And a View of the 
Churches, Houses, and Places of Note on the Road. Also An Account of the 
most remarkable Passages of Antiquity relating to them, and of their present 
State. By JOHN OGILBY, Esq; Cosmographer to King CHARLES the 


Second. LONDON : Printed for Abel Swall, at the Unicorn in Pater-noster-row, 
and Robert Morden, at the Atlas in Corn-hill. mocxcviut. 


The volume is made up of the title-page, with blank verso ; 
an address ‘To the Reader’ of one page, with blank verso. 
In this the description of the roads is still referred to as 
published in ‘ large folio, a.p. 1674. It is stated that ‘ in this 
‘ Edition, care has been taken, not only to revise and correct 
‘the Text, but also to render the Style more concise and 
‘ intelligible, and in order to bring the whole matter within 
‘its due bounds; *twas requisite to make use of a few 
‘ Abbreviations’. These preliminary pages are followed by 
the ‘ Itinirarium (sic) Angliae or a Book of the Roads of 
England and Wales, Etc.’, with, at the end, a ‘ Table of the 
Cities, Principal Corporation and Market Towns, Etc.’, the 
whole, except the latter, printed in double columns, and 
making up 48 pages. This printed text is followed by the 
100 plates of the roads. 
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This is all that can be usefully said of the folio issues of 
Ogilby’s plates and text relating to the highways of England 
and Wales. 

The issue of 1698 was followed, in 1699, by an octavo 
edition of the text, without the plates, of which there was 
a second and unaltered impression in 1712. 

This reduction is made up principally of the actual text and 
type-setting of the Britannia in one column in lieu of two, 
the only alterations being the substitution of ‘ Part’ for 
‘ Plate’ throughout, the omission of the plate-number in the 
‘Table’, and the adjustment of the page reference in this 
latter (set in two columns in place of three) to fit the octavo 
arrangement. 

It is in two parts, with separate title-pages. That of the 
first part is : 

The Traveller’s Guide : or, a most Exact Description of the Roads of England. 
Being Mr. Ogilby’s Actual Survey, And Mensuration by the Wheel, of the Great 
Roads from London To all the Considerable Cities and Towns in England and 
Wales, together With the Cross-Roads from one City or Eminent Town to 
another. Wherein is shewn the Distance from Place to Place, and plain Direc- 
tions given to find the Way, by setting down every Town, Village, River, Brook, 
Bridge, Common, Forest, Wood, Copse, Heath, Moor, Etc. that occur in 
Passing the Roads. And for the better Illustration thereof, there are added 
Tables, wherein the Names of the Places with their Distances are set down in 
a Column, in so plain a manner, that a meer Stranger may Travel all over 
England without any other Guide. London, . . . 1699 


The second part is entitled : 


Tables Containing an Exact Delineation of the Roads of England, according 
to Mr. Ogilby’s Actual Survey, And Mensuration by the Wheel. . . ., 


and is also: 
London, . . . 1699. 


Referring to the principal work in the preface, it is said that 


The Work was Received with General Applause, but the Charge of Engraving 
the Maps had so much Enhanced the Price of the Book, that it came but into 
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few Hands, and especially the Bulk of it rendred it unfit for the use it seems to 
have been purposely Compiled, I mean the Direction of Travellers. Wherefore, . 
since it is on all Hands granted to be a Work exceedingly useful to that purpose, 
it is hoped, That the reducing it into this Pocket-Volume, will be an acceptable 
Service to those Persons whose Occasions require them to Travel. 


The writer goes on to explain that there has been no 
abridgement of the original text, but that ‘in this small 
‘Volume Mr. Ogilby’s Description of the Roads of England’ 
is found complete. 

The two parts are bound as one and are paged throughout 
up to 254 pages. The contents are: Part I (i) Title and blank 
verso; (ii) Preface ; (iii) Contents =8 pp., unpaged; (iv) The 
Itinirarium Angliae or a Book of the Roads of England and 
Wales, &c. =187 pp.; followed (v) by a Table of six pages, 
unpaged but =188-92. Part II (i) Title; (ii) Directions to the 
Reader 2 pp., unpaged ; (iii) Tables of the Roads, pp. 193-254. 
Thus making up, in all, a volume of 264 pages. ‘The second 
issue of this road-book, of 1712, has a date of impression on the 
title of the second part only. It is printed very closely after 
the first, and has the same text and pagination. Both editions 
are illustrated by a small, diagrammatic map of the roads of 
England. There was no further impression of the text of 
Ogilby’s Roads, but his road-maps were reproduced in a long 
series from 1719 onwards as noted below. 

It will be convenient to revert now to the pocket epitomes 
of Ogilby’s Roads of 1675 which constitute a long series 
dating from the following year, and ending, more than a 
century later, in 1794. 

The first of these (1676) is the only publication of this 
character attributable to Ogilby himself, as he died, as already 
mentioned, in September of that year. 

His step-grandson and collaborator, William Morgan, is 
responsible for some of the following issues, but for how many 
is not clear. It is true that his name, as author, appears on 
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title-pages up to as late as 1752 (Pocket-Book, 11th edition), 
but, seeing that Morgan was associated formally with Ogilby 
in the survey of London immediately after the Great Fire of 
1666, it is obviously impossible that he should be alive in 1752. 

As has been already noted, he was Cosmographer to 
Charles II; no doubt also to James II, and certainly to 
William and Mary, being described in 1689 as ‘ Cosmographer 
to Their Majesties’. In 1745 and 1752 he is described as 
‘Cosmographer to their Late Majesties’, an indication (for 
what it is worth) that his last official appointment was made 
prior to the death of Queen Mary on 28 December 1694. 
His name appears amongst the booksellers for whom the 
Pocket-Book was printed up to 1689 (4th edition) only, and 
does not appear, in any form, in connexion with the second 
edition of the Britannia (1698), or the first of the Traveller’s 
Guide (1699). 

The Tables of 1676 is a thin, tall, narrow book of 34 
leaves, measuring 198 mm. in height by 78 mm. in width. 

Its contents are: (i) Title; (ii) Advertisement and Ex- 
—_ ; (iii) Tables of Roads ; (iv) A True Account of the 

arkets and Fairs, &c., arranged under the letters of the 
alphabet. 

The title runs : 

Mr. Ogilby’s Tables of his Measur’d Roads. So Digested, that any great 
Road or Branch may readily be found ; with the General and Particular, Com- 
puted & Measur’d Distance, and the Distinction of Market and Post-Towns. 
With other Remarks. To which is Added, A true Account of the Markets and 
Fairs, Etc. Collected in his Survey. By John Ogilby, Esq; His Majesty’s 
Cosmographer. Licensed March 31%. 1676. H. Oldenburg. London, Printed 
by the Author, and Sold at His House in White Fryers. 1676. 


In the advertisement is the following statement : 


Mr. Ogilby to prevent the Injury design’d Him and the Kingdom, by the 
Publishers of certain Tables stolen out of bis Book (so ignorantly and carelesly 
Collected 9 Printed, that they are fill’d with false Computations and Directions ; 
often sending the Traveller 10 or 20 Mile out of the Way) did Print bis own Tables 
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in 4 Broad-sides, with bis Name to each Sheet, which be bath now Re-printed in 
Octavo, with the Addition of many more Roads, and a true Account of the Markets 
and Fairs, Collected from the Towns themselves in his Actual Survey, the Price 
15s. in Sheets, and a large Sheet-Map of England with all the Roads, fitted to Bind 
with the Book, the Price of the Map ts. 


The second issue of this work is not known. Of the third 
a copy exists in the Harvard College Library, and the following 
transcript of its title has been supplied by the kindness of 
Mr. George Parker Winship, the librarian of the Widener 
Collection : 

Mr. Ogilby’s Pocket Book of Roads With the Computed & Measured Discances 
and the Distinction of Market and Post Townes the Third Impression To which 
is Added more Roads and Remarkable places omitted in the Former Allsoe 
a Table for the Ready finding any Road & the Distance from London By 
William Morgan His Majesty’s Cosmographer London Printed for the Author 
and Sold at His House next the Blew Boar in Ludgate Street, And by the 
Several Booksellers in London and Westminster Etc. 1679. 


It measures 205 mm. in height by 80 mm. in width, and has 
20 leaves only, the contents being: (i) Title; (ii) Advertise- 
ment ; (iii) Tables ; (iv) Explanation, and (v) Roads. It will 
be noticed that the Fairs, which are an important feature in 
the Tables of 1676, are not continued in this issue. In the 
advertisement: ‘ William Morgan having ocation to Print 
‘a 3°. Impression of this Book of Roads. To make it more 
* Useful and less Chargeable hath added Several Roads and 
‘ Reduced the price to 8d. in sheets.’ Morgan also states his 
intention of completing Ogilby’s atlas, and gives a list of the 
maps and prints sold by him, with the prices. 

This edition of the Pocket-Book is entered in the Term 
Catalogues under the date February 1680. 

The fourth impression has a title varied from the above, 
commencing: ‘ Mr. Ogilby’s and William Morgan’s Pocket 
Book of the Roads,’ a title which persists, in one form or 
another, throughout the whole of the subsequent issues of the 
Pocket-Book. 
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‘Several Roads and above Five Hundred Market-Towns’ 
are stated to be added and ‘ a Sheet Map of England fitted to 
bind with the Book’ is mentioned. This map is signed by 
James Moxon, as engraver. 

In the advertisement is a reference to an Epitome of the 
first volume of the Britannia published in 1676, ‘ whereof you 
have here the fourth Impression’, which appears to be good 
authority (if one is wanted) for regarding the Tables of that 
year as the first edition of the Pocket-Book. The measurements 
are 212 mm. in height by 86 mm. in width, and the book has 
but 22 leaves, made up of: (i) Title; (ii) Advertisement ; 
(iii) Explanation ; (iv) Table of Market-Towns, with distances 
from London; (v) Table of Cross-Roads, &c., and (vi) The 
Roads from London, &c., followed by an advertisement of 
publications, which includes that of ‘The Actual Survey of 
* England, or Britannia, Vol. the 1*. describing the Cities and 
‘Towns on the Roads, with all things Remarkable in the 
‘ Travelling Part of England and Wales’. 

It will be noticed that the Fairs, which are part of the first 
impression, are wanting here, as in the third. 

The fifth edition is not known, but of the sixth (1721) a copy 
exists in the British Museum, and this impression is the last in 
the tall, narrow form. 

This title is : 

MR. OGILBY’S and WILLIAM MORGAN’S POCKET BOOK of the 
ROADS, With their Computed and Measured Distances, and the Distinction 
of MARKET and POST-TOWNS. To which are added, Several ROADS, and 
above five hundred MARKET-TOWNS. With a TABLE for the ready finding 
any ROAD, CITY ,or MARKET-TOWN, and their Distance from London. And 
a SHEET-MAP of ENGLAND, fitted to bind with the Book. By WILLIAM 
MORGAN, Cosmographer to their late Majesties. The Sixth Edition. 
LONDON : Printed for Samuel Butler, next Bernard’s-Inn in Holborn. 1721. 

The book measures 213 mm. in height by 86 mm. in width. 
Its contents are: (i) Title, with Advertisement on back ; 
(ii) Explanation ; (iii) folding map: ‘ A New Map of England. 
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With a Table readily to find the Townes’ ; (iv) Table of the 


Market-Towns, and their Distance from London, &c. ; 
(v) Table of the Cross-Roads, and the Distance of the several 
Cities and Towns from those in Capitals, with tables of 
additional Roads at the end. In all there are 48 pages and the 
folding-map in this edition. 

The seventh edition, 1732, is a small, square book, and this 
form continues through the remainder of the series. To it 
is added: ‘An exact Account of all the Fairs both fix’t & 
‘moveable in Alphabetical Order shewing the Days on which 

‘they are held,’ which appears to be a revival of the list of 
fairs of 1676. 

No copies are known of the eighth and ninth issues. 

The tenth edition, ‘corrected’, is of 1745. A further 
addition is here made of ‘A List of the Principal Trading 
‘Towns to which Letters are sent every Night from the 
* Post-Office in London. Also the Expence of sending a Letter 
‘or Packet by Express to the most noted Towns of England.’ 
There is also, at the end, ‘ An Account of the Penny Post’, for 
which there were six offices set up for collecting, delivering, 
and conveying letters in London and the surrounding towns.’ 

The eleventh edition is ‘corrected & improved’, 1752. 
Six issues are here interpolated with a slightly altered title, 
and with a fresh numeration of editions, namely : [First] 1759 ; 
second, ‘corrected’ [1761]; fifth, 1770; and the sixth, 

‘corrected, With many Additions, particularly Cross Roads’, 
1771. The third and fourth issues have not been found. 

Following these six editions, the next issue, apparently, is 
that described as the ‘ Seventeenth edition, corrected, With 
‘great Improvements and Additions, particularly of Cross 
‘Roads and Gentlemens Seats’. It is ‘ by Mr. Potter, Editor 
of Salmon’s Gazetteer’, and is dated 1775. It is to be 


1 It is mentioned, in this connexion, that the monopoly of letter-carrying 
was set up by an order of 11 March 1684/5. 
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supposed that this numeration is intended to restore the 
original sequence of editions, counting from the first of 1676, 
but, if so, it works out with an error of one year, and the 
edition of 1755 should, properly, be the eighteenth. 

However this may be, the editions now continue consecu- 
tively, in the small, square, duodecimo form, eighteenth, 1777 ; 
nineteenth, 1778; twentieth, 1780; twenty-first, 1782 ; 
twenty-second, 1785; twenty-third, 1788, and twenty- 
fourth, 1794. These volumes increase gradually in size from 
118 pages only, in 1745, to 266 pages in 1794. The ‘ Roads of 
Scotland’ first appear in 1775, it seems; at all events they 
were not inserted in the second edition [1761]. In 1782 is 
added a separate descriptive text of eighty pages, printed in 
double columns, and entitled : 

The Beauties of Great Britain; or, New Companion to Ogilby’s Book of 
Roads. Containing a general Description of such Lakes, Mountains, Ruins, 


Antiquities, and Noblemen’s Seats and Gardens, As may be thought most 
worthy the Attention of The Curious Traveller. London, 1782. 


This is a small, square 12°, to match the Pocket-Book, with 
which it was intended to be bound up, and is ‘Price 1s. 
‘sewed in marble Paper, or 2s. 6d. neatly bound with the 
‘ Book of Roads’. 

As I find this ‘ Description’ bound with the last edition 
of the latter (1794), it would appear that this was the only 
issue, which should thus be found with the editions of 1782, 
1785, 1788, and 1794 of that work. 

I may notice here the sheets of ‘ Queries in order to the 
Description of Britannia’ which exist in the Bodleian 
Library. One of these, a single sheet of twenty paragraphs, is 
dated ‘ From the Office in White Fryers, London, Anno 1673’. 

‘London Actually Surveyed . . .’, finished by William 
Morgan and published in eight sheets in 1677, has already been 
mentioned. 

There are also a ‘ Survey of Essex, with the Roads therein 
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exactly measured’, 1678, and ‘Ipswich actually surveyed 
A° 1674 ’, published, with views, in nine sheets, in 1698, which 
are part of the cartographic output of Ogilby and Morgan. 
Based also upon Ogilby’s work, there appeared in 1682 : 

The Infallible Guide to Travellers, or Direct Independents. Giving a Most 
Exact Account of the four Principal Roads of England, beginning at the Standard 
in Cornhill, and extending to the Sea-Shore, and branching to most of the Cities, 
Corporations, and Market-Towns in England and Wales, with their true distance 
of Miles and Furlongs, according to Mr. Oglesby’s (sic) Dimensuration. By 
W.H. Gent. London, 1682. 12°. 

In 1719 appeared the first of the reductions to a pocket form 
of Ogilby’s road-maps, which were in current use in various 
editions through a period of rather more than half a century 
from their first appearance. This is a small quarto volume of 
100 plates of the roads in strips, coarsely drawn and exactly 
following in design and style those of the Britannia, and 
measuring in height 180 mm. as compared with 366 mm. of 
the folio original, being thus a reduction by one-half. The 
plates are all by Thomas Gardner. They are preceded by a 
title-page, with a blank verso : 

A Pocket-Guide to the English Traveller: Being a Compleat Survey and 
Admeasurement Of all the Principal Roads and most Considerable Cross-Roads in 
England and Wales. In One Hundred Copper-Plates. London: Printed for 
J. Tonson at Shakespear's Head over-against Katherine-Street in the Strand, and 
J. Watts at the‘Printing-Office in Wild-Court near Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. mpccxix. 

In this same year (1719) began to be published another 
form of reduction of Ogilby’s maps, engraved in much more 
delicate form and character. 

This was the work of the well-known geographer of this 
period, John Senex, F.R.S. It was an oblong 4°, usually found 
bound in leather to fold or roll up for the pocket. The plates 
are 100 in number, measuring about 210 mm. in width by 
150 mm. in height, with, in addition, a one-page map of 
England and Wales showing the roads, and entitled : 

A General View of Ogilby’s Direct and principal CrossRoads. 
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The book has the title : 


An Actual Survey of all the Principal Roads of England and Wales ; described 
by One Hundred Maps from Copper Plates . . . First perform’d and publish’d 
by John Ogilby, Esq.; and now improved, very much corrected, and made 
portable by John Senex. 


(2 vols. London, 1719.) 


In later issues the title becomes: ‘The Roads through 
‘ England delineated, or, Ogilby’s Survey, Revis’d, Improved, 
‘and Reduced to a Size portable for the Pocket By John 
* Senex, F.R.S.,’ and one plate is added at the end. The plates 
are preceded by a few pages of printed text, consisting of 
a preface and table, or index, of places on the roads, and 
a table of the cross roads. 

This is the type of a variety of similar works which hardly 
merit a description in detail. Senex’s publication, continued, 
after his death in 1740, by his widow, appeared in editions 
of 1742, 1757, 1759, 1762, and 1775. There appear to be two 
issues of 1757 and 1762 with a different title. 

A French and English version of the text in parallel columns, 
with the details on the plates re-written in French, appeared 
in Paris in 1759, with the title: Les Routes dOgilby par 
PAngleterre. Revués, Corrigées, Augmentées, et Reduites, par 
Senex en ror Cartes. It was published by Le Rouge, ‘ Ing". 
Géographe du Roy’. In 1767 another French version was 
issued by Desnos, the well-known geographical publisher of the 
second half of the eighteenth century, as the Nouvel Atlas 
@ Angleterre, divisé en ses 52 comtés Avec toutes les Routes 
Levées Topographiquement par ordre de S. M. Britannique et les 
Plans des Villes et Ports de ce Royaume. 

In England also what may be regarded as piracies of Senex’s 
plates appeared at this time: Kitchin’s Post-Chaise Com- 
panion through England & Wales ; containing all the Ancient 
& New Additional Roads, with every Topographical Detail 
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relating thereto: By Thomas Kitchin, For the Use of 
Travellers, on One Hundred & Three Copper Plates, London, 
1767, obl. 8°; and Jefferys’s Itinerary; or, Travellers Com- 
panion, through England, Wales, & Part of Scotland, con- 
taining all the Direct & Principal Cross Roads. London, 1775. 
Also obl. 8°. 

There were besides issues of similar road-maps in serial 
magazines, as, for instance, in the Universal Magazine of 
Knowledge and Pleasure, between 1765 and 1775. 

The well-known ‘ Britannia Depicta, or Ogilby Improv’d’ 
is the last, in chronological order of first appearance, of the 
publications founded directly on the work of Ogilby. The 
first edition is dated 1720. 

It has not been possible to establish with certainty a com- 
plete succession of issues, although a good number have been 
recorded, of which the dates are 1720, 1724, 1730, 1731, 1734, 
1736, 1749, 1751, 1753, 1759, and 1764. If we are to accept 
the description ‘ Fourth edition’, which appears on the 
title-page of the second known issue, there may probably have 
been two others in the interval between 1720 and 1724. This 
description remains until as late as 1759, affording thus no 
further clue to possible intermediate and unrecorded im- 
pressions. The book is made up of 273 plates, plate numbered, 
and substantially unaltered from first to last, although a few 
additional notes and some slight alterations in the numbers 
indicating the miles on the roads can be detected here and 
there in the different issues upon a careful examination, 
The pages measure 132 mm. in width by 200 mm. in height. 
They are engraved with much detail and ornamentation, the 
foundation being vertically drawn road strips, after the 
manner of Ogilby, three, or four, in number, with one, or two, 
marginal columns of notes and descriptive matter, continued 
along the foot of the plate, which is ornamented with coats 
of arms, a series of small county maps, and decorative titles 
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to each road. These plates are preceded in the first, and 
subsequent editions, except the last (1764), by a very full, 
engraved title- Pages in an ornamental border, followed in the 
first edition only by four pages of engraved tables. 

The title is as follows : 


Britannia Depicta or Ogilby Improv’d; Being a Correct Coppy of Mr. 
Ogilby’s Actual Survey of all y® Direct & Principal Cross Roads in England and 
Wales: Wherein are exactly Delineated & Engraven, All y® Cities, Towns, 
Villages, Churches, Seats Etc. scituate on or near the Roads, with their respec- 
tive Distances in Measured and Computed Miles. And to render this Work 
universally Usefull €9 agreeable, [beyond any of it’s kind] are added in a clear 9 
most Compendious Method—1, A full & particular Description & Accounc of 
all the Cities, Borough-Towns, Towns-Corporate Etc. their Arms, Antiquity, 
Charters, Privileges, Trade, Rarities, Etc. with suitable Remarks on all places 
of Note drawn from the best Historians and Antiquaries. By In® Owen of the 
Midd: Temple Gent. 

2, The Arms of the Peers of this Realm who derive their Titles from places 
lying on, or near the Roads. 

3, The Arms of all y® Bishopricks €£$ Deanaries, their foundation, Extent, 
Yearly Value, Number of Parishes Etc. 

The Arms, & a succinct Account of both Universities & their respective 
Colleges, their foundations Fellowships Etc. 

Lastly Particular £9 Correct Maps of all y* Counties of South Britain; with 
a Summary description of each County, its Circumference, Number of Acres, Boro’ 
£¢ Market Towns 3 Parishes, Air, Soil, Comodities, Manufactures, 9 what each 
Pays in y* 2%» Aid Etc. The Whole for its Compendious Variety €9 Exactness, 
preferable to all other Books of Roads hitherto Published or Proposed ; And calcu- 
lated not only for the direction of the Traveller [as they are] but the general use of the 
Gentleman and Tradesman. By Eman: Bowen Engraver. 

London Printed for &9 sold by Tho: Bowles Print & Map Seller next y* Chapter 
House in St. Pauls Churchyard & Em. Bowen next y* King of Spain in S: 
Katherines. 1720. 


The last edition alone has an abbreviated and printed title. 
It will be gathered from the foregoing notes how completely 
the road-book literature and its cartographical expression was 
dominated, as regards England and Wales, for more than 
a century ‘by the surveys and publications of John Ogilby. 
His work forms the sole foundation for this class of publication 
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up to the original surveys by Armstrong, Arrowsmith, Cary, 
and some few others from about 1776 onwards, and it is not 
until Cary’s New Itinerary appeared in 1798 that Ogilby 
was definitely displaced in the country as a whole by the new 
measurements in complete road-book form. 

Even Paterson (4 New and Accurate Description, 1771, &c.) 
and Owen (Owen’s New Book of Roads, 1779, &c.) can hardly 
have had any other basis for the details of their publications. 

When we look back to the inception of his work, we cannot 
but regard the task he set himself as a most formidable one. 

The documentary and cartographical materials available 
were of the slightest. 

As to the ite he had little but the proclamations, which 
during a century and a half preceding had set out, piecemeal, 
from time to time, the main postal routes, and had fixed the 
localities of the posts and laid down regulations for the supply 
of horses and guides for travellers, and for the transmission 
of the postal packets and messengers. 

The cartographical foundation consisted of the county maps 
of Saxton (1579), and the versions published by Speed (1611), 
and by the map-makers of the Low Countries, with the 
so-called Quarter-master’s map engraved by Hollar, as well as 
some other meagre and sketchy general maps of the country, 
supplemented, it is true, by a few maps, engraved, or remaining 
in manuscript, by John Norden (1598, &c.), on which the 
roads are delineated, and the larger map of Kent, by Symonson, 
of 1596 

Norden’s distance tables for the counties of England, and for 
Wales, published in 1625,’ might have been of some assistance 
to him, but they had no direct relation to the roads travelled. 

Thus Ogilby had to organize a perambulation of the roads, 
with the collection and recording of the notes necessary for 
the construction of his maps, and the drawing and engraving 


England: An Intended Guyde, For English Travailers. .London, 1625. 4°. 
M 
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of the plates upon which they are represented, with the 
collection also of the descriptive details relative to the towns 
and other places lying on or near the roads themselves. He 
was in every sense on new ground, and his success is evidence 
of the energy, determination, and organizing and artistic 
talent which characterized his life in all its varied phases. 

His period of geographical activity lies between, on the one 
hand, that of the rudimentary descriptive and cartographical 
efforts of the two centuries preceding, in their application to 
road delineation, and on the other, that of the modern and 
exact surveys and of the resulting maps and descriptions which 
may be said to have their foundation in Europe in the great 
work of the Cassinis which distinguishes the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and in the work of the special department 
of the engineers and artists to the Government department of 
the Ponts et Chausées in France at the same period. 

His work thus lends itself to bibliographical study in 
respect of the production of road-maps and itineraries, the 
results of his surveys carried on throughout England and 
Wales during the latter years of his life, and it is this aspect 
of his career which is presented here. 
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Ben Jonson, Edited by C. H. Herford and Percy Simpson. Volumes I and II. 
The Man and his Work. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1925. 8vo. pp. xx 
+441 +vit482. 425. 


Ar last the greatest gap in the equipment of the student of 
Elizabethan and Jacobean drama is in a fair way to be filled. 
The Clarendon Press edition of Ben Jonson, undertaken long 
ago by Dr. Herford and now carried out by him in collabora- 
tion with Mr. Percy Simpson, makes a splendid beginning 
with two volumes of introductory matter. The combination 
is an excellent one; the ripe critical judgement of the one 
editor is admirably supplemented by the unwearied skill and 
patience in research of the other. At the present stage 
Dr. Herford’s hand seemsto be predominant. A full biography, 
well documented and passing into a general appreciation of 
Jonson’s place in literature, is followed by separate critical 
introductions to each of the plays, to the masques, and to 
the poems. It is sound and well-weighed criticism, of the 
kind which modern editors, often more concerned with points 
of technical scholarship than with ‘ aesthetic’ values, are apt 
to leave in the background. Dr. Herford’s long and deep 
study of his author, informed by a wide knowledge of com- 
parable literature and of critical theory, bears a rich harvest 
of fruit. The enigmatic personality of Ben Jonson, with its 

‘ crowded humours ’, its intimate relations to and its singular 
detachments from its Elizabethan setting, takes shape in 
a complete and rounded portrait. All, however, is not 
aesthetics, even in this first instalment. Many matters of 
special interest to the readers of The Library are indeed 
M2 
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reserved for the bibliographical and textual introductions to 
be included in the eight volumes which are expected to 
follow. But the biographical chapters are supported by 
more than a hundred pages of piéces justificatives, carefully 
based upon manuscript sources and furnishing a good deal 
of new and valuable material. Herein, no doubt, Mr. Simpson 
has his full share. The well-known memoranda of William 
Drummond of Hawthornden and of Izaak Walton and 
John Aubrey are reprinted with elaborate annotations. Those 
of Archdeacon Plume are given from his notebooks at Maldon. 
The tale of Ben Jonson’s extant letters is increased to twenty- 
two, with the help of three new ones about the imprisonment 
after Eastward Ho, from a manuscript formerly owned by 
Mr. Bertram Dobell and now by Mr. W. A. White. The 
Consistory records of London yield citations of Jonson and 
his wife for recusancy in 1606; the Registry of Oxford 
University a record of the conferment of his M.A. degree in 
1619; the Patent Rolls his grant of the reversion of the 
Mastership of the Revels in 1621. Evidently the search into 
archives has been thoroughgoing and systematic. Perhaps the 
most interesting of all the new documents is a deposition by 
Jonson in a Chancery suit, one of the parties to which was 
William Rowe, a member of that London and Essex family 
of which the merits and the capacities for friendship are 
illustrated in more than one of the poems alike of the dramatist 
and of John Donne. All this research work—and there is 
much more than I have indicated—is done with great care 
and fullness of elucidation. And the bibliographer does make 
his appearance in a valuable appendix on the books in Jonson’s 
library, which, in addition to a general survey of his scholastic 
range, contains a list of five manuscripts and over a hundred 
printed works traceable in libraries or from sale catalogues as 
once in his possession, sometimes annotated by him, and 
generally bearing his autograph and the motto, ‘ Tanquam 
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Explorator’. The range is a wide one, in spite of Jonson’s 
disastrous fire of 1623, and, as Mr. Simpson points out, it 
is clear that the poet made good use of the annual New 
Year’s gift of {20 which Lord Pembroke gave him to furnish 
his library. The British Museum has two of the manuscripts 
and thirteen printed volumes, including a Chapman’s Homer 
of 1598 and a Florio’s Montaigne of 1603, but not including 
the Hypnerotomachia Poliphili, the inscription on which is 
a forgery. The Cambridge University Library is as rich with 
one manuscript and fourteen printed books, and the Bodleian 
and other Oxford and Cambridge collections are also well 
represented. On the whole the collection seems to have 
successfully resisted the drift to America. The examples 
given by Mr. Simpson of Jonson’s annotations are illuminating, 
and might well provoke further study of the topic. 

Under the head of ‘Contemporary Notes and Records’, 
but without any reasoned justification of its place there, is 
given a document called Memorandums of the Immortal Ben, 
which is taken from two copies, one printed by Professor Bang 
in The Modern Language Review (1906), i. 111, from manu- 
script notes in an eighteenth-century hand in a 1674 Quarto 
of Catiline, the other by Edward Pugh in 1807 from ‘an 
antient manuscript preserved at Dulwich college’, but now 
stated to be ‘no longer at Dulwich’. In the interests of 
controversy, I venture to suggest to the learned editors that 
this is a palpable eighteenth-century fake. It purports to be 
a set of autobiographic notes written by Ben Jonson himself 
towards the end of his life. But it does not contain anything 
which could not be conveyed or perverted from obvious 
sources, and the distribution of emphasis between Jonson’s 
exploits as a poet and as a toper respectively can hardly have 
proceeded from his own mind. It is fair to say that, while 
reprinting the document without a stigma, the editors do 
not appear to make any biographical use of it. After this 
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little cavil, 1 replace the volumes on my shelf with profound 
gratitude for what Dr. Herford and Mr. Simpson have already 
given us and in eager anticipation of the textual volumes 
which they promise for the future. 

E. K. C. 


1623-1923. Studies in the First Folio written for the Shakespeare Association 
in celebration of the Tercentenary. By M. H. Srietmann, J. Dover Witson, 
Sir Sipney Lez, W. W. Grec, Attarpyce Nicott, with an introduction by 
Sir Israex Gottancz. Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1924. 
pp- xxxiv, 180, 47 plates. 185. net. 


SeveraL of the contributors to this volume make very 
amiable references to my own Shakespeare work, but in 
a signed review this need not prevent my saying that Sir Israel 
Gollancz is to be congratulated on having secured for the 
Shakespeare Association such an excellent sestet of lecturers 
to celebrate the tercentenary of the First Folio, and that all 
the papers here printed are admirable either as summaries or 
extensions of existing knowledge, and most of them as both. 
Sir Israel’s skilful general introduction is reprinted with a few 
changes from the commemorative volume issued by the 
Stationers’ Company in 1923. Mr. M. H. Spielmann’s study 
of Shakespeare’s portraits has been already issued separately, 
and was reviewed in our number for December last. It leaves 
the Droeshout engraving and the Stratford bust as the only 
authentic portraits of Shakespeare, and it will be well if this 
is nant po settled. Bibliographers would be pleased if as 


great certainty had been attained by students of the Eliza- 
bethan stage. Mr. Crompton Rhodes in his study of the 
arrangements required by the stage-directions in the Folio 
and Quartos is admirably clear, and makes several good 
points, e. g. his explanation of ‘ They march about the stage 
and serving-men come forth with their napkins ’ (as implying 
an exeunt by one of the side doors and re-entry by a middle 
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door at the back of the stage, which is thereupon transformed 
from the street to Capuiet’s hall) is very attractive. But there 
are other theorists in the field, and it is not for a bibliographer 
to intervene. Sir Sidney Lee, who has had much practice in 
reducing difficult material into a neat narrative, contributes 
a most interesting paper on the present distribution of copies 
of the Folio. Since his census appeared in 1903, fifteen copies 
from English private libraries have been sold and twelve of 
these have gone to America. He mournfully anticipates that 
the forty still remaining will go the same way, and very 
reasonably calls for a benefactor to provide at least one First 
Folio for Canada. 

In the three remaining papers critical bibliography is well 
represented by our members, Professor Dover Wilson, Dr. Greg 
and Professor Nicoll. In writing on ‘ the task of Heminge and 
Condell ’, Professor Wilson quite rightly maintains that this 
was to collect the copy for the Folio, not to edit it. Whether, 
pending further evidence, we should assume, as he suggests, 
that ‘ the Folio gives us an unedited text’, depends on what 
is meant by ‘edited’. There was clearly some one about 
the printing-house who, when the result of the collation of 
a late quarto with the playhouse manuscript would not scan 
or make sense, had to patch the line as best he could; but 
perhaps this may be reckoned part of the ordinary work of 
the ‘corrector’. Having thus limited the functions of 
Heminge and Condell, Professor Wilson shows some anxiety 
to acquit them of any responsibility for the phrases ‘ pub- 
lished according to the true original copies’ and ‘ truely set 
forth, according to their first originall’ on the title and 
sub-title of the Folio. The old ‘ Cambridge’ editors in the 
same paragraph in which they extended the reference to 
‘stolne and surreptitious copies’ to cover all the quarto 
editions, maintained that ‘ the natural inference’ from this 
statement is that all the plays published in the Folio were 
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‘ printed from the author’s own manuscripts’. The phrases 
in the Folio seem to me to mean nothing more than ‘ in 
agreement with the author’s own versions’, as contrasted 
with those in the surreptitious quartos, and if so the ‘ puff’, 
as Professor Wilson calls it, whether due to Heminge and 
Condell, or Jaggard and Blount, was harmless enough. In 
the rest of his paper Professor Wilson illustrates the relations 
of the Folios and Quartos, discusses their rival punctuations 
in Hamlet and expounds the use of texts ‘ assembled’ from 
players’ parts, for which he has Mr. Crompton Rhodes as 
a fellow fighter. 

In writing on ‘ the First Folio and its publishers ’, Dr. Greg 
corrects a mis-statement of mine as to Blount’s transference 
of ‘ all his estate and right ’ in the sixteen plays first entered 
in 1623, and sets forth an argument for Ben Jonson having 
had a hand in the Address to the Great Variety of Readers, of 
which I was ignorant when I rashly wrote in 1909 that there 
was ‘ no shred of evidence’ for it. He also develops our joint 
work on the ‘ volume of 1619’ in a reconstruction of what 
may have happened, which though he puts it forward ‘ frankly 
as fiction’, must be very near the facts. He also makes some 
valuable remarks on the course taken as to the existing copy- 
rights and the ‘ source plays ’, and as to the number of copies 
of the Folio which may have been printed. 

Professor Nicoll’s paper, on the Editors of Shakespeare prior 
to Malone, is full of good points, as to the different kinds of 
corrections found in the Second Folio, how Brewster and 
Chiswell came to share in the publication of the Fourth, 
a possibility that Middleton borrowed from Macbeth in 
The Witch, instead of the songs found in The Witch having 
been interpolated into Macbeth, and another possibility that 
in the Hamlet of 1676 we have a prompt text dating back to 
early in the seventeenth century. 

The only disappointment in the book comes at the close of 
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the text, for the index relates not to all the contents of the 
volume, but only to a single paper in it, Mr. Spielmann’s. 
This is a really serious omission, as the papers are not only 
full of information which any one may want to look up, but 
also supplement each other. Sir Israel Gollancz, for instance, 
suggests in verse that young Heminge may have ‘helped 
his sire to edit’ the Folio which Professor Wilson prefers to 
think of as unedited, and Sir Sidney Lee and Dr. ) ae both 
have something to say about the price of the Folio and the 
number of copies printed. It is really a pity that so good 
a ship as this should have been launched without the ‘ ha’porth 
of paint ’ needed to complete it. ~ 
A. W. P. 


The Fleuron: a journal of typography. Edited by Ortver Simon. No. iv. 
London : at the office of the Fleuron, 101 Great Russell Street. 1925. pp. 164. 


Tuts fourth number of The Fleuron surpasses all its pre- 
decessors, each of four of its six articles being good enough to 
give it special interest. Mr. Stanley Morison contributes 
a long, learned, and liberally illustrated paper on ‘ Script 
Types’. This has historical importance, though I think it 
leaves the impression that these types filled a larger place in 
the printing of their day than was actually the case. As 
regards their use at the present time, my criticism may be 
expressed in the opinion attributed elsewhere to Mr. Percy 
Smith, ‘ that there is already in existence a sufficient number 
‘of well-designed founts, and that the more imperative need 
‘and urgent duty of typographers is the mastery of their right 
‘uses’. Some of the script types reproduced by Mr. Morison 
are quite attractive, and when we have exhausted the possi- 
bilities of roman and italic founts we may go on to them. 
Meanwhile is it wise to wander farther afield? 

In the second paper, Mr. Holbrook Jackson brings to an 
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article on ‘ Robert Bridges, George Moore, Bernard Shaw 
and printing’ a sound judgement and felicity of expression 
which are most refreshing. In writing of some of the Daniel 
books, in connexion with the links between Mr. Bridges and 
the Daniel Press, he remarks very justly that ‘the Daniel 
‘books of this category are agreeable and acceptable: they 
“have their niche, but they are printing confectionery ’, and 
then proceeds in words which cannot be bettered : 


Great printing, even when it is gay printing, is always austere, because, 
although a craft in itself, print is not a thing in itself like a picture, it is a bridge 
between creator and assimilator, between author and reader. It is primarily 
a means of traffic between these two, and at its best it should do everything to 
induce and nothing to impede that traffic. Graciousness, friendliness, dignity 
should be there, but always unobtrusively. Self-effacement is the etiquette of 
good printing. 


Mr. Jackson characterizes the Fell type, which Daniel and 
Mr. Bridges brought into notice, as ‘ pleasantly human’, 
judicious and deserved praise which should help its owners to 
realize that while quite delightful when used in prefaces and 
short books full of personality, it is emphatically not a cere- 


monial type. He has another admirable sentence in which he 
writes that 


Mr. Shaw achieves his correct degree of blackness but he relieves it cleverly 
in his copious prefaces and appendixes by use of sectional cross-headings, other- 
wise these essential parts of his play-books would repel by sheer typographical 
efficiency. 


The possibility of repelling by ‘sheer typographical effi- 
ciency’ is a very present possibility, and it is the finest printers 
who need to be most beware of it. It is part of the greatness 
of William Morris that he never succumbed to it, which in 
my judgement the Doves Press Bible does, and I doubt if 
Mr. Bruce Rogers himself could print a Bible without falling 
a victim to his own skill, despite his amazing variety. He might 
escape disaster by using different types for different sections, 
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or by some other expedient. But there is hardly anything 
in the Bible which is not much too human to be printed 
in a conspicuously ceremonial type, for which reason I vehe- 
mently deprecate Mr. Bernard Newdigate’s suggestion that 
it would be ‘a fitting crown to Emery Walker’s lifelong work 
‘as a printer if he would give us, say, the New Testament 
‘printed under his direction in Proctor’s “Otter” type’. 
The ‘ Otter’ type is distinctly ceremonial in character, much 
more so than the Complutensian type on which it was founded. 
This, with its extreme paucity of majuscules, serves well 
enough for the Greek Testament, as it occupies parts of the 
pages of the great Complutensian folio. Completed and 
perfected as it is in Proctor’s development of it, it is far better 
suited to poetry than to prose, except for quite short stretches 
with a touch of ceremony in them. 

Not to lose sight of the wood from a personal concern in 
the trees, I must go back to say that Mr. Jackson’s paper on 
the typographical interests of Messrs. Bridges, Moore and 
Shaw, is good as a whole as well as in its obiter dicta, and 
that Mr. Newdigate has told me some new things about Mr. 
Emery Walker, though (doubtless for lack of space) he has 
omitted much that might be recorded to Mr. Walker’s credit. 
With twenty-four pages at his disposal, instead of the six 
of Mr. Newdigate’s paper, Mr. Frederic Warde similarly 
increases knowledge as to Mr. Bruce Rogers without passing 
over much that should be noted, and though we differ on 
details, I take off my hat to a fellow-enthusiast, with much 
gratitude for the reproductions of so many of Mr. Rogers’s 
‘ marks ’, and for the fine new list of the books of his designing 
which bear his mark, name, or initials. 

In addition to these four articles there is an account of 
‘the typographical work of Percy Smith’, with a reproduc- 
tion of the exceptionally beautiful roundel he designed for 
the First Edition Club, and some jolly ‘ flowers’; also an 
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article by Dr. Hanna Kiel on ‘ Tendencies in German Book- 
Printing since 1914”, with some refreshingly frank remarks 
on ‘the innumerable Editions de luxe’ issued in Germany 
immediately after the war, ‘ to satisfy the vulgar taste of the 
new rich’. 
Altogether a very interesting number. 
A. W. P. 


The Heliand Manuscript Cotton Caligula A. VII in the British Museum. 
A Study. By R. Prizsscu. Oxford, 1925. 


Proressor Prizsscu gives us in fifty pages and five plates 
the results of a long and careful examination of the available 
data for a very difficult problem. The Heliand is a monu- 
ment of the earliest literature of old Saxony, a life of Christ 
in alliterative verse. With the doubtful exception of one or 
two vowel-forms, there is nothing English about its text, any 
more than there is in the two continental codices of the same 
work (Bamberg-Munich and the Vatican). Is its presence in 
England a significant fact or a mere accident? External 
evidence is wanting. We must rely on palaeography. But 
the palaeography of tenth-century manuscripts is exception- 
ally difficult, more so than that of the centuries preceding 
or following. It has hardly yet begun to be scientific. Codices 
that can be definitely placed or dated are in an extremely 
small proportion to the many hundreds that survive, and the 
little that we learn from them emphasizes the danger of 
general statements. In the case of Latin manuscripts we 
draw certain inferences from the system of abbreviation, but 
the vernaculars had not yet developed such a system. Literary 
centres were multiplying, but to a large extent they were not 
indigenous growths. Scandinavian raids had produced an ebb 
and flow of missionaries and scholars between these islands 
and the Continent. Monks from abroad were sent for by 
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English kings and bishops to restore English monasteries that 
had fallen upon bad times, while Irish and English monks were 
still great travellers and the most active of missionaries on the 
German borders. The mere presence of a few insular forms 
of letters is not sufficient to exclude a continental origin, any 
more than the general Carolingian type of the writing excludes 
an insular origin. We need a more thorough analysis, and 
this Professor Priebsch gives us, with results which he modestly 
and wisely admits not to be really decisive, but which, I think, 
in the cumulative effect of a number of small points, must 
weigh the balance of probability down on the side he chooses, 
until a more exhaustive analysis of other tenth-century 
manuscripts is available. Naturally, not all his points are of 
equal value. Those which appeal to me most are the charac- 
teristics which seem to indicate a struggle in the scribe’s 
writing between the forms he is accustomed to, and those 
which he now wishes to write. The use of the uncial form 
of d in the first few pages, for example, and of the minuscule 
form afterwards, may be taken to indicate that he preferred 
the latter, but was accustomed to the use of the former. 
This, however, is not so significant as his occasional lapse 
into the insular f, and a slight variation in the form of ¢. 
Still more important are his g and his st. The g is a Carolingian 
g, but it is not formed in the way a Carolingian scribe naturally 
forms it, but is an insular g with a loop added. The st ligature 
also, though by no means unknown in insular hands, even of 
quite early date, is not the normal form of the insular, which 
prefers to write the letters separately, and the usage of our 
scribe is to make something that looks like, but is not, a ligature. 
All these point to an English scribe who had learnt the con- 
tinental hand rather than to a foreigner whose hand was 
slightly contaminated by contact with the insular school. The 
scribe, then, we guess to be an Anglo-Saxon. But did he 
write the book while abroad or on his return to England? 
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Professor Priebsch inclines to the latter alternative on a con- 
sideration of the zoomorphic initials. That very similar 
initials were written in the south of England he is able to 
prove. The negative side, that none such were written 
abroad, is much more difficult. The theory, therefore, which 
he now propounds, avowedly as a working hypothesis only, 
as to the identity of the scribe, is open to challenge on this 
point, for if the manuscript was not written in England it has 
little probability. The theory, however, is an interesting one. 
It would connect the manuscript with another Anglo-Saxon 
literary work showing knowledge of Old Saxon, viz. the 
‘Younger A. S. Genesis’ in the so-called Cedmon MS. 
Junius 11, where we find interpolated an adaptation from the 
Old Saxon Genesis. The scholar who imported this text may 
also have been the scribe of the Heliand. Further, G. H. 
Gerould has guessed at the identity of this scholar with the 
author of the first life of St. Dunstan, whose initial was 
B., and whom Bishop Stubbs believed to be also the author 
of a letter to Athelgar, which makes it clear that he studied 
under Bishop Everaker or Everichus (959-71) at Liége. The 
combination of these theories is at least tempting, and was 
well worth publishing. 
J. P. Gitson. 


A. Piacer et E. Droz. Pierre de Nesson et ses euvres. Paris mpccccxxv 
(imprimerie G. Jeanbin). In-4°, 109 (1) pp., 1 fnc. plus 7 pl. Tirage 4 500 ex. 
sur vélin et Io ex. sur japon, 


La littérature poétique francaise du xv* siécle est encore 
imparfaitement connue malgré les études assez nombreuses 
dont elle est objet depuis une quarantaine d’années. Cela 
s’explique aisément. Pour parler congriiment des ceuvres d’une 
époque, il faut les avoir lues; or plusieurs des poétes du xv° siécle 
n’ont été publiés qu’assez récemment, et pour ceux qui ont été 
imprimés aux xv° et xvi® siécles, les éditions sont devenues 
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si rares qu’elles ne sont guére connues et souvent peu acces- 
sibles. Plusieurs ne sont plus représentées aujourd’hui que 
par un ou deux exemplaires, se trouvant parfois conservés 
dans des bibliothéques ot lon ne soupgonnerait pas leur 
existence. 

Telle est, par exemple, l’édition des Lunettes des princes de 
Jean Meschinot, imprimée 4 Nantes par Etienne Larcher, le 
8 juin 1494, connue seulement par l’exemplaire de la biblio- 
théque de Chambéry. Or cette édition contient plusieurs 
poésies de Meschinot qui ne se trouvent pas ailleurs. 

La difficulté de se procurer les textes nécessaires, fait 
comprendre en partie les lacunes des manuels de littérature 
méme récents. D’autre part le goat des lecteurs varie avec 
le cours des temps. Tels auteurs qui, de leur vivant, ont 
connu un véritable succés, sont aujourd’hui tombés dans un 
discrédit parfois immérité. Il y a toujours profit a relire de 
vieux auteurs, qui 4 défaut d’un mérite littéraire réel, con- 
tiennent beaucoup d’indications et de faits utiles pour con- 
naitre l’histoire de leur temps. Ces oubliés et dédaignés valent 
d’étre sortis de leur oubli. 

Pierre de Nesson est de ceux 1a, et il faut savoir gré a ses 
nouveaux éditeurs de nous donner le moyen de le juger en 
connaissance de cause. 

Il était d’une famille limousine, fixée 4 Aigueperse, en 
Auvergne, ot, depuis au moins deux générations, elle se 
livrait au commerce des draps et y avait acquis une trés réelle 
aisance. Pierre de Nesson naquit en 1383. Son frére ainé, 
Jean, délaissant le négoce de ses péres, devint valet de chambre 
du roi et garde de ses deniers. Pierre se destina a la carriére 
juridique, et devenu licencié és lois, fit partie de la maison 
de Jean It, duc de Bourbon et d’Auvergne, auquel il semble 
s’étre attaché. Lorsque ce prince aprés la bataille d’Azincourt 
était prisonnier en Angleterre, c’est pour lui que Nesson 
composa son Lay de guerre. 
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Devenu bailli d’Aigueperse, Nesson se maria; nous savons 
qu'il eut huit enfants, et qu’il mourut entre 1439 et 1442. 
Son ceuvre littéraire n’est pas considérable et se réduit a trois 
poémes, Hommage a la Vierge, la Paraphrase des neufs legons 
de Fob, nommeée parfois les lissons (legons) des morts ou Vigiles 
des morts, et le Lay de guerre. 

Les deux premiers semblent avoir été particuliérement 
goiités des contemporains, 4 en juger par le nombre des 
manuscrits ou on les trouve, et ils ont été imprimés au xv° siécle. 
Le Lay de guerre n’était guére connu que par les extraits 
qu’en a donné, en 1671, André Duchesne dans son édition 
des ceuvres d’Alain Chartier. 

On le trouvera tout entier dans la publication que nous 
annongons, la premiére qui réunit l’ceuvre complete de Pierre 
de Nesson. 

En téte, les éditeurs ont placé une biographie de l’auteur 
dont les éléments étaient épars jusqu’ici, et une appréciation 
littéraire et critique de ses poésies, avec lindication de tous 
les manuscrits et la description de toutes les éditions. 

Le texte du Lay de guerre a été établi, avec variantes, d’aprés 
les deux manuscrits qu’on en posséde, celui de la Bibliothéque 
Vaticane et celui de la Bibliothéque Nationale 4 Paris; on 
y a joint le fac-similé de la premiére page du texte d’aprés 
ce dernier manuscrit. 

L’Hommage a la Vierge et la Paraphrase des neuf legons de 
Job sont donnés en fac-similés d’éditions incunables d’aprés 
photographies de la grandeur exacte des originaux. 

Ce procédé a des avantages évidents. I] évite les erreurs 
toujours 4 craindre, provenant du fait du copiste ou de celui 
du typographe, et il épargne 4 ceux des lecteurs désireux de 
voir l’édition ancienne, des déplacements souvent malaisés, en 
leur mettant en quelque sorte sous les yeux l’original lui- 
méme. Aux historiens de l’imprimerie, il donne le moyen 
d’étudier les produits de certains ateliers, enfin il permet 
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aux conservateurs des bibliothéques ayant la bonne fortune 
de posséder les précieuses éditions anciennes, ainsi repré- 
sentées, de ne communiquer celles-ci qu’& bon escient. Beau- 
coup de livres, en effet, sont aujourd’hui devenus rarissimes 
par suite de l’usage, et l’on peut méme dire de l’abus qu’en 
ont fait des lecteurs de jadis, lecteurs dont malheureusement 
Pespéce est toujours vivante, qui n’ont pas le respect des 
livres et ne font aucune différence entre une édition ou un 
exemplaire précieux et le premier bouquin venu. 

L’Hommage a la Vierge nous a été conservé dans vingt 
manuscrits et cing éditions des xv® et xvi* siécles. Celle 
qui est reproduite, imprimée 4 Bréhan Loudéac par Robin 
Fouquet et Jean Crés, le 27 janvier 1484 (1485 n.s.), ne se 
trouve qu’a la Bibliothéque Nationale. 

De la Paraphrase des neuf legons de Fob on compte vingt- 
trois manuscrits et deux éditions incunables, sans indications 
typographiques, ni date. 

La plus ancienne est sortie des presses de Guillaume Le 
Roy, 4 Lyon, et le seul exemplaire cité est celui de la biblio- 
théque de Carcassonne. Le choix des éditeurs s’est porté 
sur la seconde, faite, sans doute, 4 Lyon, dans !’atelier anonyme 
dit de la Complainte de Padme damnée, dont il existe deux 
exemplaires, ’'un 4 Chantilly, au musée Condé, l’autre a 
Grenoble. Elle contient une gravure, et c’est ce détail qui 
a fait préférer. Enfin l’on trouvera encore la reproduction 
de sept pages de manuscrits dont les miniatures par leur sujet et 
la facgon dont ils sont traités, sont apparentés avec le texte 
des poémes et la gravure de l’édition de la Paraphrase. 

Le volume est tiré sur un beau papier vélin d’Arches et 
Pimpression en est soignée. Ce livre, dont le contenu in- 
téressera certainement les érudits et les lettrés, plaira aussi, 
sans doute, aux bibliophiles. 

M.-Louts Potain. 
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Shakespeare in France. Criticism: Voltaire to Victor Hugo. By C. M. 
Haines. Published for the Shakespeare Association, by Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press, 1925. pp. viii, 170. 10s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Harnzs’s survey of Shakespeare criticism in France is 
a very painstaking piece of work, which well deserved the 
Harness Prize, awarded to it by the University of Cambridge 
in 1922. Here can be studied in ample detail the ebb and 
flow of French opinion about Shakespeare from 1734, when 
Voltaire, five years after his return from his long stay in 
England, published his Lettres philosophiques, down to the war 
of 1870. The survey deals with many minor critics and with 
a few major ones at very much below their best, and does 
not altogether escape the dullness to which painstaking 
histories of literary criticism are peculiarly liable. Biblio- 
graphers, however, have no right to complain of this, not 
merely because we are often, necessarily, dull ourselves, but 
because Mr. Haines emphasizes an important point in which 
bibliographers, as such, should be interested. One of the 
justifications for our existence is the help which bibliography 
can give in determining to what extent an author was before 
a given reading public at a given date, and what information 
about him had found its way into print. Early in his book 
Mr. Haines writes : 

The Lettres philosophiques met with the savage opposition which most of 
Voltaire’s works encountered ; for he had, as usual, found an opportunity to 
attack the Church : and in addition he found himself the target of the patriotic 
Frenchmen who disliked to hear praise of a foreign author. But it is very 
doubtful whether his adversaries had any material on which to base their dis- 
agreement. It is true that in 1733 the Abbé Prévost had begun a series of 
articles with the intention of popularizing English literature. But it is almost 
certain that at this time, and indeed all his life, Voltaire knew much more of 
Shakespeare than all but a very few of his countrymen; and his knowledge 
was both sketchy and inaccurate. Hamlet and Fulius Caesar were the plays 


he knew best ; away from these he was capable of making such amazing mis- 
takes as his appointing Sir John Falstaff to the office of Lord Chief Justice, 
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to which Falstaff’s own comment is the only possible one: ‘O rare! By the 
Lord, I'll be a brave judge!’ Yet no one in France ever seemed sufficiently 
well informed to correct him, and it is a suspicious circumstance that Mercier, 
in 1773, draws his Shakespearean examples only from plays popularized by 
Voltaire. Throughout Voltaire’s lifetime we shall not go far wrong in adopting 
his own view of himself as the leading French authority on Shakespeare. If 
he knew little, his compatriots, on the whole, knew less. 


It is the way of prize-essayists to play for safety, and the 
words, ‘ on the whole ’, in this last sentence, are a little absurd, 
as even at the present day, Frenchmen, ‘ on the whole ’, have 
certainly not studied even two plays of Shakespeare. But 
before Voltaire died the materials. available in France for 
a better knowledge of Shakespeare had increased sufficiently 
to cause the first exponent inconvenience. The Abbé Prévost 
published analyses of Hamlet, Macbeth, and Othello in 1738, 
and between 1746 and 1749 brought ten of his plays to the 
knowledge of Frenchmen by analyses interpolated with full 
translations of the more important scenes. It was not until 
1776 that Pierre Le Tourneur began the publication of the 
first French translation, and even this in places took gross 
liberties with the text. In 1776 Voltaire was eighty-four, 
with two more years to live. His own plays between 1734 
and 1750 had shown, unacknowledged, the influence of Shake- 
speare ; he had not welcomed the labours of La Place; the 
older he grew the more antipathetic was his attitude to 
Shakespeare, and the appearance of Le Tourneur’s translation, 
with its laudatory criticism, drove him to a furious anti- 
Shakespeare campaign which lasted till his death. Doubtless 
other causes were at work, but there can be little doubt that 
Voltaire’s extraordinary change of attitude from that of the 
judicious prophet of Shakespeare to the violent detractor was 
partly caused by resentment at the intrusion of more enthu- 
siastic exponents into what he had come to regard as his 
private domain. 
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Le livre belge a gravures: guide de Pamateur de livres illustrés imprimés en 
Belgique avant le xvi siécle, Parle Dr. M. Funcx. Paris et Bruxelles: C, Van 
Oest, 1925. pp. xiii, 428. 

THE greatest compliment we can pay to Dr. Funck is to 
express our sincere wish that a book on the lines of this excel- 
lent ‘ guide de l’amateur’ of Belgian illustrated books may 
be compiled for those of our own country. The compiler 
would need some courage, for though the prices paid for 
English books are far higher than those fetched by any others, 
they are almost exclusively author-prices or period-prices 
(with great drops after 1500 and 1640), and we have never 
yet met a collector who had seriously set himself to build up 
an adequate representation either of English printing or 
English book-illustration. It is possible that there is the same 
lack of enterprise in Belgium, for Dr. Funck ends his preface 
on a missionary note, with the hope that his book may ‘ faire 
‘naitre chez quelques jeunes amateurs le gout du beau 
‘ livre imprimé par nos presses anversoises ’, and if the collec- 
tors are not already in existence he has certainly made their 
path easy for them. The plan of his manual is admirable. 
It is written distinctly for the collector of Belgian illustrated 
books, but it provides an account (slightly old-fashioned) of 
the beginning of printing, chapters on processes, short lists 
of the finest illustrated books of Germany, Italy, France, and 
Holland, with which the ideal collector, if his purse permits, 
may supplement his Belgian examples, and a bibliography at 
the end of each chapter. The first half of his book is historical, 
and each chapter includes a list of the most noteworthy books 
of the period to which it relates. After the history comes an 
alphabetical catalogue of the books, with adequate titles and 
imprints, notes as to the illustrations and other books in 
which they appear, and in most cases an indication of the 
number of francs at which they were priced in 1914, i.e. 
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before the war. Over a hundred and twenty illustrations 
add value and interest to the text, and the only fault to be 
found with them is that the eight printed as plates are on 
paper which so nearly resembles cardboard that it will offer 
serious obstacles to good binding. An English reviewer can 
hardly pass over the statement, under the heading ‘ ’im- 
primerie 4 Bruges’, that Colard Mansion was ‘le seul 
imprimeur que la ville ait possédé au xv™ siécle’, but Dr. Funck 
has produced such a workmanlike manual that I will not 
quarrel with him even for ignoring Caxton. 


Prejudice and Promise in Fifteenth-century England. The Ford Lectures, 
1923-4. By C. L. Kincsrorp. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1925. 
pp. vi, 215. 155. net. 

Turse ‘ Ford’ lectures which Mr. Kingsford delivered ‘ at 
somewhat short notice ’ in 1923 deal with ‘ Fifteenth-century 
History in Shakespeare’s Plays’, ‘ English Letters and the 
Intellectual Ferment’, ‘ Social Life and the Wars of the 
Roses ’, ‘ West Country Piracy ’ (with which, as ‘ the school 
of English seamen’, Mr. Kingsford is not without sympathy, 
though it was a bad business), ‘ London in the Fifteenth 
Century ’, and ‘ The Policy and Fall of Suffolk’. Students 
of Shakespeare and of the English book-trade in the fifteenth 
century may read all the essays with profit, but that on ‘English 
Letters and the Intellectual Ferment’ is particularly important 
in the light it throws on what kind of a reading public may 
be supposed to have existed immediately before Caxton 
began to print. Incidentally, Mr. Kingsford dates (8 Novem- 
ber 1392) and quotes the earliest known letter written in 
English, and adds some notes as to the gradual supersession 
of French for English as the language of letter-writing in the 
early years of the fifteenth century. In support of Dr. Gaird- 
ner’s statement that at the time of the Paston correspondence 
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‘no person of any rank or station in society above mere 
‘labouring men seems to have been wholly illiterate’, he 
writes : 


The wives and sisters of country gentlemen could often write as well as their 
husbands and brothers, and both they and their servants could and commonly 
did keep regular household accounts. The shopkeeper made out his bill in 
writing and sent it to his customer with an explanatory letter. The physician 
wrote out his prescription, similar to that still in use, and sent it to the apothecary 
to make up. In the merchant’s office a capacity to read and write must have 
long been required ; of its universality we can obtain proof from a single in- 
stance. In 1442 Robert Chirche, when taking an apprentice, bound himself 
to find him to school for a year and a half to learn grammar and for half a year 
to learn to write. After some years the boy’s friends complained that this had 
never been done, to his great harm and loss. Chirche replied, denying some 
of the statements, and alleging that the apprentice had been sufficiently in- 
structed both in reading and writing as unto such apprentices reasonably may 
suffice. 


Mr. Kingsford also gives information as to London schools, 
and remarks with good reason that ‘ unless the capacity to 
‘read had been fairly general, the common practice of post- 
‘ing up bills in public places or distributing them by hand 
‘would be inexplicable’. We may note that his lecture on 
‘London in the Fifteenth Century’ is accompanied by 
a newly designed map, which is both very clear and very 
interesting. 


Plantin’s Index Characterum of 1567. Facsimile reprint, with an introduction 
by Doucitas C. McMurrriz. New York, 1924. 300 copies privately printed. 
The specimen reproduced by Argentographica, Ltd. The introduction set and 
printed by the Pynson Printers. 


Mr. McMurtrie has done a service to students of sixteenth- 
century printing by reproducing in facsimile the only ‘ speci- 
men ’ issued by Plantin, which so far as is known survives only 
in two copies, one showing 41 types and the other 42, in the 
Fastie Sees Museum at Antwerp, with an interesting 
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introduction in which he identifies the cutters of many of 
the founts. In his introduction Mr. McMurtrie writes : 


Plantin was not himself a type-designer or punch-cutter, but he had the 
good sense and good taste to employ the best available talent in this field. When, 
after his first unfortunate experience, Plantin re-established a printing office in 
Antwerp in 1563, he made a foundry part of the equipment. This seems to 
have supplied, however, only the incidental requirements of the press, the 
main demands for type being met by outside founders. We find him at this 
time, for example, doing business with Frangois Guyot and Laurent van Ever- 
borgh. He also made use of the services of Pieter Huys and Arnold Nicolai. 

Plantin was gathering, however, in his dealings with the more eminent of 
the French punch-cutters, a fine collection of matrices. From an inventory 
drawn at the end of 1563 we learn what types he then had available, among 
the punch-cutters represented being Garamond,,Granjon, Hautin, and Le Bé. 
In 1564 Plantin began selling books to Robert Granjon, the printer, publisher, 
and founder of Lyons. At the beginning of the following year, Plantin gave 
him the first of his special punch-cutting commissions. On February 3, for 
example, he ordered punches and matrices for a large Greek ‘ of the design of 
that of the King of France’. On July 5, 1565, Plantin signed a contract with 
Granjon to cut two italics, ‘ one of about the body called Garamond, and the 
‘ other called Philosophie, which is in between the said Garamond and the type 
‘called Mediaan or Cicéro’. For this Granjon was to receive 40 stuivers for 
each punch and matrix. Plantin reserved the exclusive right to the use of 
these punches. . . . In the Plantin records, we find the name of Garamond 
associated with roman types though never specifically with an italic, the name 
of Granjon mentioned in connection with many italics, some Greeks, and the 
‘lettres de civilité’, and the name of Le Bé in connection with Hebrew types, 
notably the one used in setting the Polyglot Bible. It would not, therefore, 
be surprising to find faces of a high order of type design shown in the Index 
of 1567. Such is the case, and in some instances it is possible to make very 
definite ascription of the types, none of which are designated as to size or 
credited to their punch-cutter. 


Mr. McMurtrie proceeds to identify among the types 
included in the specimen the Canon, Petit Canon, Gros 
Paragon, and several other types of Claude Garamond ; most 
of the italics he ascribes to Robert Granjon ; the Non-pareille 
(roman and italic) to Hautin, and the Hebrew to Le Bé. 
This is a good piece of work, and as the facsimile is privately 
printed it can only be hoped that many copies may énd their 
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way into libraries where they will be easily accessible to 
students. The ‘ Argentographica’ process does not seem 
specially good, but it is probable that both the copies of 
the Index available are in poor condition. The work of the 
‘ Pynson printers ’ is admirable. 


The Review of English Studies. Edited by R. B. McKerrow. Vol. I. No. 3. 
Sidgwick & Jackson. 35. net. 

In this third number of the Review of English Studies 
Dr. W. W. Greg uses the evidence offered by the extant 
theatrical ‘ plots’ to determine the composition and relations 
of the Lord Admiral’s company and that which was succes- 
sively known as Lord Strange’s, the Earl of Derby’s, and Lord 
Chamberlain’s. Incidentally Dr. Greg’s paper to some slight 
extent rehabilitates the importance of the name of T. Goodale 
in a stage-direction to Sir Thomas More as evidence of the 
company for which that play was written, and ultimately of 
its authorship. A remarkably good paper by Mr. B. M. Ward 
on the authorship of the Arte of English Poesie is of importance 
of itself in replacing George Puttenham by Lord Lumley as 
the probable author of the Arte, and is a good example of 
a bibliographical proof by the method of agreement. From 
internal evidence Mr. Ward shows that there are fourteen 
statements which can be made as to the life of the author of 
the Arte, none of which can be fitted in with the facts known 
as to Puttenham, while they are all exactly true of Lord 
Lumley, who was born at the right date, educated at the right 
university, present in Parliament on the right occasion, in 
the company of Lord Arundel in the Low Countries at the 
right time, &c., &c. ‘Till another possible author can be found 
who can stand these fourteen tests it seems reasonable to regard 
Lumley as the author; and yet the nearly contemporary 
evidence for Puttenham’s authorship is strong (even now that 
we know that his name does not occur in the manuscript of 
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Carew’s Excellency of the English Tongue, but was first inserted 
years afterwards in the printed text), nor is Mr. Ward’s 
explanation of the puzzle satisfactory. This is: 

that our author went to Richard Field, asked him to publish the book anony- 
mously, but, at the same time, told him to give out vague and undefined hints 
that the book, as far as he knew, ‘ was by a fellow called Putnam, or something 
of the sort ’, adding in a confidential whisper, ‘a bit of a bad hat, you know ; 
got into trouble some years ago, and is now in prison ’. 

It would be easier to believe that Puttenham while in 
prison was given by some well-to-do friend a manuscript of 
the Arte to copy, and nefariously made a second copy for 
himself, which he sold to Field. -However this may be, 
Mr. Ward makes it certain that Puttenham could not have 
been the author of the Arte and that Lumley could, and though 
this is not a complete logical proof that he was, the tests 
applicable are sufficiently numerous and difficult to give 
moral certainty. 

In other articles and notes Dr. A. W. Reed gives new 
information as to the relations of Udall and Sir Thomas 
Wilson and their importance for the date of Roister Doister, 
Dr. Moore Smith writes on the canon of Randolph’s works, 
and Mr. G. B. Harrison draws attention to the number of 
internal stops in the great speech in the More play as evidence 
that, if by Shakespeare, it must be quite late. If Shakespeare 
(or any one else) was minded to make More ask rhetorical 
questions, internal stops seem a natural result. 


A Bibliography of Samuel Fobnson. By Witiiam Pripeaux Courtney and 
Davin Nicuot Smita. A reissue of the edition of 1915 illustrated with facsimiles. 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1925. pp. viii, 186. Illustrated edition 
limited to 350 copies. 30s. net. 

Tue Clarendon Press has put the finishing touch (omitted 
doubtless in 1915 as a war-economy) to one of the best bits 
of work of its kind by adding some thirty-nine facsimiles to 
Courtney and Nichol Smith’s bibliography of Johnson. Most 
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of the facsimiles are of title-pages, and though a quarto title- 
page cannot look its best when printed in an octavo, they make 
a very interesting set. Of the few facsimiles which are not 
title-pages much the most attractive is the cancelled page in 
A Fourney to the Western Isles of Scotland, in which, after 
mentioning the sale of the lead off the roof of two churches in 
the Islands, Johnson had written : 

Let us not however make too much haste to despise our neighbours. There 
is now, as I have heard, a body of men, not less decent or virtuous than the 
Scottish Council, longing to melt the lead of an English cathedral. What they 
shall melt, it were just that they should swallow. 

Piety to Lichfield prompted the passage, and no doubt 
piety of another sort to Lichfield dignitaries caused it to be 
cancelled, but it would have been sad indeed if no trace had 
remained of the leaf as first printed. Evidence of it is now 
put on permanent record. 


A Bibliography of the writings of Samuel Butler (author of Erehwon) and of 
writings about him. By A. J. Horrpt. With some letters from Samuel Butler to 
the Rev. F. G. Fleay, now first published. The Office of The Bookman’s Fournal, 
7 Henrietta St., London. pp. xv, 184. With eleven facsimiles. 215. net. 


SamuEL But er’s personality has not the same (seemingly 
inexhaustible) interest as Samuel Johnson’s, but within his 
narrower limits Mr. Hoppé has done his work as well as the 
bibliographers of Johnson, and has been no less successful in 
investing it with human interest. In this instance facsimiles 
have been supplied from the beginning, two of the most 
interesting being those of (1) Butler’s translation into Greek 
hexameters of Mrs. Gamp’s profession of her readiness to lay 
out all her ‘ fellow creeturs’ and her desires as to the position 
of the brandy bottle, and (2) his Cambridge parody of a 
Simeonite tract. In the letters to Mr. Fleay the same religious 
or anti-religious interest recurs, Butler having been eager to 
use the weapons of the tract-writers against themselves and 
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under the guise of strict orthodoxy spread heterodox propa- 
ganda. His note-books supply his bibliographers with 
numerous notes as to the pecuniary success (nearly always ill 
success) of his successive books. Despite his love of accuracy 
Butler does not seem to have had any scruples as to reissuing 
the unsold stocks of his books with new title-pages, and few 
of them escaped this fate. The selling value of his first 
editions has not yet attained very striking figures; £23, given 
at Sotheby’s on the twentieth anniversary of Butler’s death 
for the copy of the first edition of Erehwon given by him to 
Miss Savage, seems at present to be-the record. Mr. A. E. 
Newton’s question in The Bookman’s Fournal (29 October 
1920), ‘ What has become of all the copies of The Way of All 
Flesh? first editions, of course’, is still unanswered. The 
edition consisted of 1,500 copies, which is not a large enough 
number to provoke the fate of horn-books, but sufficiently 
substantial to provide a good margin for wear and tear. Yet 
the book is rare enough to be quoted at £15. 


Lancashire Printed Books: a bibliography of all the books printed in Lancashire 
down to the year 1800. Based upon an exhibition of early Lancashire books held 
in the Wigan Reference Library, May 1925. Compiled by A. J. Hawkes, borough 
librarian. With a preface by the Eart or Crawrorp and Batcarres, K.T. 
Wigan: printed for the Public Libraries Committee, 1925. 

LANCASHIRE printing began with the impression of about 
six quires of one side of a book, the Marprelate tract More 
work for the Cooper, which was seized before its completion. 
Whether the Roman Catholic secret press at Birchley Hall 
began as early as 1604, as is here maintained, or these early 
books were imported from abroad, is a question which is to 
be threshed out before the Bibliographical Society next 
February, so any premature comments here would be in- 
appropriate. According to ‘Proctor order’, the Birchley 
Hall entries should be followed by Liverpool, where Daniel 
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Birchall printed a hymn-book in 1712 and a sermon in 1713 ; 
but Mr. Hawkes prefers the alphabet, so Blackley (1791), 
Bolton (1785), Bury (1793), Chowbent (1795), Clitheroe 
(1780), and Lancaster (1795) take precedence of Liverpool. 
Manchester follows hard on its heels chronologically (1716) as 
well as alphabetically, and recoups itself for having to yield 
pride of place by filling forty-eight pages of the catalogue 
against Liverpool’s thirty-two. Of the other towns Warring- 
ton (1760) with twenty-eight pages of entries is the most 
prolific, and in his interesting preface Lord Crawford awards 
it the honour of clearly standing first ‘ for distinction of matter 
and grace of style’. Wigan has given Lancashire a fine lead 
in organizing this exhibition and producing its excellent 
catalogue, and it is to be hoped that in the near future these 
may lead to a Lancashire bibliography on a larger scale, and 
that other counties may follow this excellent example. 
A. W.. PB. 


The Poems of Sappho, with historical and critical notes, translations, and a 
bibliography. By Epwin Marton Cox. Williams & Norgate, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1925. pp. 154. 8§ x 6@ in. 

Dr. Cox’s book follows in its main lines the well-known 
Sappho of H. T. Wharton, the last author’s edition of which 
appeared as far back as 1895. It includes the one considerable 
fragment discovered since Wharton’s time and a different 
selection of texts and translations, among which are a number 
of Dr. Cox’s own. A separate essay of twenty-six pages is 
devoted to ‘the writings of Sappho in English literature ’ 
and shows that like Aeschylus and other great minds Sappho 
remained little more than a name to critics and translators 
until comparatively recent times. The place of Wharton’s 
alphabetical bibliography has been taken by a chronological 
list of printed books referring to Sappho or her poems. ‘This 
is undoubtedly the better method, but the list is unfortunately 
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marred by a good many errors and inconsistencies. Misprints 
are also too numerous in the Greek text, and it is not easy 
to understand either Dr. Cox’s choice of the spiky and angular 
fount with which it is printed or his admiration for that 
employed in Wharton’s book, which apparently served as its 
model. V. S. 


Spanish Bibliography. By James Firzmaurice-Ketry, F.B.A. Oxford 
University Press (Humphrey Milford), 1925. 8vo. pp. 389. 125. 6d. net. 

Some Masters of Spanish Verse. By James Frrzmaurice-Kexry, F.B.A. 
Oxford University Press (Humphrey Milford), 1924. 8vo. pp. vii, 192. 85. net. 

Tue above new volumes in the serie’ of Hispanic Notes and 
Monographs issued by the Hispanic Society of America do 
not call for lengthy notice here. The first mentioned is 
a revised edition, brought down to the year 1923, of the well- 
known bibliography which the author appended to the French 
and Spanish editions of his History of Spanish Literature— 
his Spanish Baedeker as he would himself facetiously call it. 
The bibliography is an indispensable aid to all serious students 
of Spanish literature. Revised editions of the Baedeker itself 
are perhaps not to be thought of now that they cannot have 
the author’s personal care ; but the bibliography is a different 
matter, and it is to be hoped that this separate issue will 
meet with sufficient success to justify the Hispanic Society of 
America in publishing a new edition from time to time, say 
at five-yearly intervals. 

The second volume only calls for mention here on the 
understanding that literary history and criticism are diluted 
bibliography. The book provides a masterly sketch of the 
development of Spanish poetry, based on the author’s Oxford 
Book of Spanish Verse; it is an admirable example of his 
later style, although the foundation consists of lectures 
delivered at Cambridge ‘ some years ago’. 
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Jacinto Benavente. By Water Starxiz. Oxford University Press (Humphrey 
Milford), 1924. 8vo. pp. 218. tos. 6d. net. 


Tue present volume is only bibliographical through the 
inclusion of a two-page ‘ bibliography of critical works on 
Benavente ’ at the end; it can therefore claim but a mention 
here. Mr. Starkie traces the development of the greatest of 
modern Spanish dramatists—the winner of the Nobel Prize 
for Literature in 1922—by means of a critical appreciation of 
his plays, mainly in their chronological order. Benavente is 
in many senses a European dramatist, and his relationship to 
the drama of various countries, including our own, is instruc- 
tively analysed by Mr. Starkie, who displays a very wide 
acquaintance with the modern European drama. 


mm. 3. 
GOOD BOOK-BUILDING 


From time to time books are sent to The Library, or to its 
editor personally, which have no special bibliographical 
interest as regards their contents, but deserve attention for 
the excellence of their form. In some fear lest more books 
should be sent for notice on this ground than space or time 
can be found to deal with, it is proposed at least occasionally 
to add some notes on examples of good book-building to our 
more strictly pk wy reviews, and the two pages in 
this number as yet unfilled offer an opportunity for an un- 
pretentious beginning. Several of the ‘ Haslewood Books ’ 
have reached me by the kindness of the publishers (Messrs. 
Frederick Etchells and Hugh Macdonald), and they certainly 
deserve a welcome. Two which I have been studying with 
some attention are Marlowe and Chapman’s Hero and Leander, 
as published in 1598, and a reprint of Englands Helicon from 
the edition of 1600. Both these belong to the class of reprints 
known as type-facsimiles, but are at the same time slightly 
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adapted to the tastes of modern readers by the substitution 
of short s for long, and a minimum of editing, very tenderly 
carried out in the case of Englands Helicon by Mr. Hugh 
Macdonald. In other respects the original editions are 
followed page for page and line for line in the old spelling 
and mainly in the old punctuation, and in closely similar 
types with reproductions of the original head-pieces. The 
only notable difference is that the originals as they survive 
in the British Museum copies have very small margins, while 
in the reprints the margins are ample, though not excessively 
large. Both books are so rare that it is probable there is no 
uncut copy in existence, but I should be very grateful for 
any information which would help to determine what the 
dimensions of uncut copies would be. The normal size of an 
Elizabethan quarto, as seen in the numerous editions of 
plays, was 7§ x 5% inches, though very few examples survive 
in this largeness. The Museum copies of these two books 
measure 7:2 x 5:2 (Englands Helicon), and 7-3 x 5-3 (Hero and 
Leander), with type-pages of 6-25 x 4 and 6-2 x 4:2 respectively. 
The type of Hero and Leander is large, and if only from a 
quarter to half an inch has been cut off the margins the book 
must originally have been badly overcrowded. At a later 
date there were quartos measuring about 8} x6} inches, but 
I do not know if this size was commonly used at the end of 
the sixteenth century, and as I am writing on a holiday I am 
unable to find out. But in any case where an original edition 
has too much print on the page for the size of the paper it 
seems reasonable to use for the reprint paper of the right size. 
There is a simple rule in this matter, though few printers 
seem to have found it out, viz. that the breadth of the paper 
and the height of the type-page should be approximately the 
same. Mr. Macdonald has lengthened his type-page by not 
more than a third of an inch, and his paper is within a tenth 
of an inch of the same measurement. He may thus be hand- 
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somely acquitted of the heinous crime of making a large book 
out of a small one, and is to be congratulated on his building. 
Some volumes in a series on Cathedrals, Abbeys, and Famous 
Churches, edited and illustrated by Gordon Home, sent by 
Messrs. Dent, have given me almost as much pleasure as the 
‘ Haslewood Books’. ‘These are delightful little octavos of 
a dozen sheets apiece, with numerous plates, but also largely 
illustrated with line blocks from Mr. Home’s drawings, and 
published at half a crown apiece in neat covers, with useful 
end-papers illustrating the development of medieval archi- 
tecture in England and medieval costume. It would be 
unreasonable to ask for a better half-crown’s worth. 


A. W. P. 
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